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I—BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN UNION—THE REAL 
QUESTION. 


HE idea of a substantial, valid, effective union of Christians 

on the basis of the original New Testament Christianity has 
always been prominent in the aims and efforts of the Disciples; and 
they will doubtless continue to cherish this ideal, and to labor for this 
end, so long as there is any prospect either of a successful issue or 
of good results. For our own part we are inclined to regard the 
outlook as, upon the whole, favorable to the success of this original 
idea. We are not inclined to be discouraged by what seems like a cer- 
tain sectarian tenacity of opinions on the part of some of the Dis- 
ciples, nor by the supercilious disregard with which their plea is 
treated by some of the older religious establishments. 

Truth is mighty, and will at length prevail ; and truth needs “the 
eternal years of God” only because it takes men’so long, not to make 
others apprehend it, but to apprehend it fairly and completely them- 
selves. There may be beauty in half-truths, or rather in the forced 
union of truth and error. But such incongruous mixtures fall so 
hopelessly short of the inimitable beauty and majestic power of 
truth apprehended in all its divine completeness, that we may well 
question whether the real excellence and complete majesty of truth 
has yet been illustrated upon the earth, except in the one great 
example. . 

But one thing we hold to be certain; that when any body of 
Christians shall apprehend the full truth of revealed Christianity, 

Vout. VIII.—28 
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and shall be able to realize in their associated capacity the real, 
practical excellence of the original Christian institution, they will 
possess in that truth a power which will prove invincible, and in that 
institution a practical adaptation to the work of Christ in the world 
by which they will easily surpass any institution or Church in which 
errors of belief are blended with defects of organization. Men may 
be puzzled to choose between one kind of imperfection and another, 
but it need not take long for any honest mind to choose between the 
excellence of completeness and any kind or degree of disability and 
deformity. . 

One reason for the slow success of the original union movement 
inaugurated by the Campbells may, perhaps, be found in the fact, or 
in what we may reasonably assume to be fact, that neither they nor 
their followers ever reached a complete apprehension of the truth in 
regard to the Church and the Church’s work, nor in regard to Chris- 
tian doctrine and development. This was not indeed to be expected, 
Truth never bursts at once and in all its completeness upon the vis- 
ion of any uninspired man. A spirit of patient seeking, of watching 
and waiting, is necessary to secure the desired result. Nothing can 
be more subversive to the spirit of genuine reform than that im- 
patient eagerness and presumptuous self-confidence which prompts 
men to seize upon a truth half-developed or half-perceived, and hold 
it forever, as if complete in its half-developed form. The reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century was arrested by this means, while half 
its fruit was yet unborn. 

Wesley, in the succeeding period, gave a new life and vigor to the 
Church,; but unless his followers are willing to go beyond him, both 
in apprehension of the truth and in the methods of Christian effort, 
they will, at no distant day, cease to hold a foremost rank among those 
who labor for Christ. And it is certainly to be hoped that the young- 
est, and in many respects the most hopeful, movement of reform in the 
modern Church will not be suffered to fall into the rut. of imagined 
completeness, from which nothing but revolution and disruption can 
raise it. It may fairly be questioned whether more of the spirit 
which led the originators of this movement to reject unscriptural 
views of conversion, to reject infant baptism and to adopt immersion 
and to stand boldly upon the language of Scripture with reference 
to the connection between baptism and the remission of sins,—it 
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may seriously be questioned whether more of the self-rejecting, truth- 
accepting spirit of these illustrious men is not needed among their 
followers; and whether we should not teach ourselves to say with the 
apostle, as they doubtless would have said and would have bidden us 
say, Not as though we had already attained, either were already perfect. 


THE CHURCH THEORY OF UNION, 


There are three distinct principles or theories upon which the 
union of Christians has been sought. The first, which may be prop- 
erly denominated the Church theory, is, since the Baptists have given 
up their dreams of succession, represented among Protestants mainly, 
if not exclusively, by the Episcopal Church. It makes the integrity 
of the Church to depend principally upon the validity of its minis- 
try ; and that to depend upon regular, valid ordination in direct suc- 
cession from the apostles. It would prefix a term to the maxim of 
Irenzeus and say, Ubi sacerdotes, bi ecclesia; et ubi ecclesia, tbi et 
Spiritus Det. It would deny that God raises up ministers or prophets 
ab extra to meddle with the affairs of the Church. The true proph- 
ets, teachers, evangelists are zz orders, men who submit to the direc- 
tion of the regularly constituted ecclesiastical authorities, and who 
labor under their sanction. 

The government of the Church proceeded of necessity from above 
downward ; from Christ to the apostles, and from the apostles to the 
men they appointed. How then can the body of disciples have au- 
thority over this divinely appointed ministry any more than over the 
apostles themselves? When did the apostles abdicate the authority 
imposed on them of ruling and appointing rulers ?—that the Church 
of God, forsooth, might become a democracy, controlled by a majority 
of rude, ignorant disciples, who have scarcely learned the simplest 
rudiments of Christian doctrine. 

Still, there may be the greatest liberty of appointment to the holy 
office. If any man desire the office of a bishop he desires a good 
work, and may be appointed if found qualified. But let him seek 
appointment in the regularly constituted channel of apostolic ordina- 
tion, through which all the offices in the Church are bestowed. What 
possible excuse can there be for refusing this ordination and despising 
the Church of God? How can men who do this claim the authority 
of a Church, when they refuse to work in the Church, and by its 
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appointment ; but prefer rather to set up rival organizations? How, 
in the words of Cyprian, can they be assembled in the name of 
Christ who are separated from Christ and his Gospel? for it is not we 
who have separated from them, but they who have separated from us. 

If these self-constituted prophets and evangelists go to work on 
their own responsibility, or under the influence of some fancied 
divine call, they scandalize Christianity and distract the Church, by 
establishing an outside rival body, which may in the end claim equal 
power and responsibility with the original apostolic institution. These 
persons might do all the good they now do, and prevent scandal and 
schism by receiving regular ordination and working under the proper 
ecclesiastical sanction; and when they will consent to do this the 
highest idea of Christian union will be realized. They may have 
abundant liberty of opinion except in matters essential to the integ- 
rity of the Church. They may use a liturgy or not as they please ; 
or they may use a different one from that now in use. The one thing 
they ought to do is to receive ordination and recognize the authority 
of the historical Church which has come down to'us from the days of 
the apostles through the appointed channel of episcopal ordination. 

We do not propose to discuss the merits of this plea further than 
to say that its justice will be found to depend largely upon the ques- 
tion whether there is in the Episcopal Church such a succession as is 
alleged; and perhaps still more upon the question whether: the 
Church which claims to be thus descended is a true, Scriptural 
Church, or whether it embodies serious errors and perversions so 
fixed and established that there is no hope of reformation from 
within ; whether, in fact, the case of the Episcopal Church with 
regard to this question does not rest upon precisely the same grounds 
with that of the Romish Church, which with its undoubted succes- 
sion Protestants of every name have agreed to repudiate and oppose. 


THE PIETISTIC THEORY OF UNION. 


Another plan for the union of Christians may be termed the 
Pietistic or Charitable Theory, using the former term in its etymo- 
logical rather than its historical sense. ' This theory proposes to unite 
the different so-called evangelical bodies just as they are, and without 
seeking any assimilation of one to another, or any reconciliation of 
differences between them. 
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These differences, it is asserted, relate to matters not only not 
essential, but not very important. There can be substantial union 
without disturbing the sentiments of either party. Those who are 
united to Christ by faith are united to each other; those who are 
sons of the same Father are brethren; those who are followers of . 
Jesus are fellow disciples. 

The idea of those who advocate this theory is not so much to 
firm a union as to recognize and emphasize that which already exists 
and which must of necessity exist. There is already a sufficient 
union, they say. All we need is to find it out and accept and be sat- 
isfied with it. And if we cultivate a friendly, fraternal, Christian 
spirit, many of the actual differences, at least all antagonisms, will 
eventually disappear of themselves. All we want, therefore, is a union 
of feeling and sentiment. Any organic assimilation of parties to each 
other is not only impracticable but undesirable. One star differeth 
from another star in glory, and there may and should be a similar 
difference between bodies ecclesiastical and terrestrial. In this way 
all tastes may be accommodated. 

One person to whom zsthetics is more important than intellect, 
likes a Church where every thing is done decently and in order, where 
there is good music and the best society combined with an easy style 
of Christianity, and he falls naturally to the Episcopal Church. 
Another, unreflective and full of zeal, prefers the Methodists. Another, 
who is weakly, conscientious, and a little bigoted, becomes a Baptist. 
Another is strict, serious, sedate, suspicious of any proposed inno- 
vation, and determined to preserve the “old standards” of doctrine. 
He is naturally a Presbyterian. Others, again, are intelligent, edu- 
cated, intellectual, conscientious, progressive, broadly liberal to others, 
while they. are careful to assert a good degree of Christian liberty for 
themselves. These are of course Congregationalists. They can fel- 
lowship Christians of every name, overlooking in conscious superi- 
ority the weaknesses and foibles of their brethren in other parties. 
They are willing to admit that the errors of other “evangelical” 
bodies are unimportant, and are ready for fellowship and union with 
all who will admit that ¢/ezr errors, or such as some imagine them to 
hold, are also unimportant. 

This is certainly the most liberal of all the Church parties. .Their 
members may be sprinkled or immersed, accept or reject infant bap- 
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tism, and may conduct their worship and manage their affairs in any 
manner they please. In fact, the adherents of this party are the prin- 
cipal advocates of what we have called the Pietistic theory of union, 
and which might perhaps as aptly be termed the Congregational 
theory. 

The great argument in its favor is that all other schemes of union 
are utterly impracticable. The tendencies of the human mind, we are 
told, are so different by nature, and are so differently directed by 
education and ther controlling circumstances, that it is absolutely 
impossible ever to make them run in the same channel. They must 
of necessity take different views of things. It is an utter absurdity 
to suppose that all Christians can be brought to accept the same 
formulas of doctrine, or the same principles of polity. And even if 
this could be done, the effect would be only to repress thought and 
arrest a healthy intellectual and religious development. Witness the 
Romish Church, to say nothing of the Episcopal. It is wise to allow 
these different mental and spiritual tendencies to work themselves 
out in different forms of worship and Church organization ; for Chris- 
tianity readily accommodates itself to the tastes and capacities of 
each. Let there then be essential unity in unlimited diversity. Every 
attempt at formal, organic union results in increased division; in 
the formation of an additional sect. What ought to have been clearly 
seen to be impracticable at the outset has been proved so by actual 
experiment. Those who have been dreaming of such schemes ought 
now to be satisfied to accept the only union which is either desirable 
or practicable, namely, that of consenting hearts instead of consenting 
creeds. 

The fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that it misstates the 
question at issue and does not touch the real case. It shows us a 
man of straw, which has been set up and knocked over so many times 
that the poor image must be dreadfully discouraged. We may cheer- 
fully admit that the advocates of the ideas above stated can knock 
it over again, and again, and again, if they can make it stand up 
long enough to rally against it the forces of their ponderous logic. 
The difficulty is not in knocking it over, but in making the poor 
straw-man, already beaten to chaff, stand up at all. But there are 
some who find amusement, or who imagine they find profit in con- 
tinuing the process, and so long as it is repeated we suppose there 
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will be some who will believe that there is some party which really 
advocates union on the theory thus demolished. But it will be a mis- 
take if they do. Even the advocates of the Church theory will allow 
abundant diversity in matters of opinion, and in the order and con- 
duct of worship, to those who will accept apostolic ordination and 
acknowledge the authority of the Church and its ministry. 

The fault of the axgument for the Congregational theory of union 
is that it misstates the issue. The fault of the theory itself is that 
it is the most impracticable and impossible of all. It would doubt- 
less operate beautifully in heaven if we might suppose there are to 
be contending Church parties there. The Baptist would probably 
not refuse to his Congregational brother a place at his communion 
in the better land, nor would the Episcopalian deny his right to a 
consecrated pulpit. But so long as there are Baptists and Episco- 
palians on earth, the stern logic of the several cases will probably 
prevent such a consummation here. “We trust that in another 
world,” said the English judge in passing sentence upon a convicted 
but repentant counterfeiter, “we trust that in another world you may 
find that mercy which a due regard to the integrity of the currency 
of the country forbids you to hope for here.” So in the minds of the 
Episcopalian and Baptist, a due regard to the integrity of the Church 
and its order compels them to exclude their Congregational brother 
of undoubted ability and piety; the one from his pulpit, the other 
from his communion, at least in this world. The Baptists, after a 
thorough discussion and agitation of the subject, have formally de- 
clared their resolution “to maintain their principle to the end,” and 
Episcopalians, if they abandoned theirs, would find themselves in 
company with the followers of the late Bishop Cummins, 

We need not speak of other irreconcilable antagonisms, nor the 
tenacity with which they are held. The egotism and conscientious 
self-assertion even of the regenerate human heart are well known. 
The Church militant never will be composed of perfect men. Full- 
grown Christians do not usually stay long upon earth, and recruits 
are taken only from the unregenerate world. It is doubtless com- 
fortable for Congregationalists to feel that ¢ey are in union with all 
other evangelical parties, but some of the said parties will not recip- 
rocate the feeling until the respective views on what they regard as 
vital matters are reduced to a less positive antagonism. 
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THE BIBLE THEORY OF UNION. 


We propose to discuss the third and only remaining principle of 
union, which may be called the Bible theory only in connection with 
the original union movement inaugurated by Thomas Campbell early 
in the present century. This, so far as we are informed, is the only 
movement of the kind which has ever assumed considerable propor- 
tions, or achieved important results. Its proposed basis was the 
Bible and the Christianity of apostolic times. The impossibility of 
uniting Christians upon any formulated system of belief was foreseen 
and accepted. The leaders of the movement determined to have no 
creed except the Word of God, and to demand the acceptance of no 
truth or principle not clearly and unequivocally stated therein. To 
statements of doctrine derived inferentially from the Scriptures they - 
never objected, except to protest that such inferential statements 
should be imposed on no man’s conscience, and should not be made 
conditions of union and communion. Each man, therefore, would be 
left free to investigate, and to perceive and accept the truth as it 
might be revealed to his own judgment and conscience. 

But these men were earnest in demanding assent to the Scrip- 
tures and compliance with their demands. This is proved by the 
sacrifice of their own preconceived opinions, and of the beliefs and 
practices in which they had been trained. They rejected infant bap- 
tism as unscriptural ; though this involved the confession that they 
themselves were unbaptized. They rejected sprinkling for the same 
reason, and submitted to immersion in adult age and mature Chris- 
tian life. They joined the Baptists, being unwilling to exist as a sep- 
arate sect or party; but they could not on that account give up the 
right and duty of following the Word of God as its truth was revealed 
to their own hearts and consciences, nor of insisting upon the wicked- 
ness and folly of sectarian divisions. They were hence involved in 
difficulty with the Baptists, relating chiefly, we believe, to the unscrip- 
tural views of conversion and experience so largely prevalent among the 
Baptists of that day. They were crowded out of the Baptist Churches, 
but carried a large party of the Baptist membership with them. 


THE TEST OF FIDELITY. 


We believe it was not far from this time that an idea came to the 
surface which was to become a characteristic feature of the movement. 
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Walter Scott, one of the most prominent of the reform evangelists, 
found in the New Testament the expression, Baptism for the remis- 
sion of sins, and also the command to be baptized for the remission 
of sins; and without consulting the other leaders of the movement, 
he began actually to baptize for the remission of sins. 

Here was a test of fidelity. The fact of a connection between 
baptism and the remission of sins was stated unequivocally and 
repeatedly in the Word of God; but the idea was utterly at variance 
with the Protestant theology of the time, probably with that of the 
reformers as hitherto developed, no less than the others. Would 
they accept the principle and doctrine thus brought to view, untheo- 
logical, unphilosophical, and almost un-Protestant as it was generally 
regarded, and unpopular as it would undoubtedly prove? or would 
they quietly suppress the new demonstration, and tacitly admit with 
almost all the Protestants of their time, that there were some points 
at which the Bible could not be safely trusted? In the one case 
they would risk their reputation for consistent theology and their 
standing as religious teachers ; in the other, they would sacrifice their 
fundamental principle of fidelity to the Word of God as the Lasis 
of union. 

Alexander Campbell, upon whom the leadership of the movement 
had at this time principally devolved, did not hesitate at this crisis. 
He seems to have been a man of unquestioning faith. He believed 
that what seemed the foolishness of God would prove wiser than the 
wisdom of the profoundest theologians. He determined to accept the 
doctrine of baptism for remission of sins, since it was clearly stated 
in the Word of God, and to make room for it in his theology as 
best he could. 


THE CONTROVERSY ON BAPTISM FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS. 


The movement from this period was largely characterized by con- 
troversies upon this doctrine. The views of Mr. Campbell were 
almost universally regarded as narrow, illogical, and inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of the Protestant theology. The discus- 
sion at first turned largely upon the question of fact,—whether any 
connection between baptism and the remission of sins was really 
indicated in the Scriptures. The opponents of the movement gen- 
erally took the ground that the language of the inspired volume. 
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which seemed to indicate such a connection was merely symbolical 
and figurative. There was only a typical allusion to the remission of 
sins already accomplished and certified in the religious experience of 
the subject. This ground proved to be utterly untenable, and its 
advocates gradually retired from the discussion. Probably many of 
them still hold to their opinion, though they no longer dare to risk a 
discussion upon it. Others frankly admit that they are puzzled by 
the numerous passages which seem to indicate the connection in 
question, and are considering whether the authority of Scripture may 
not be relaxed to accommodate their theology. 

It is not too much to say that thé teformers, or Disciples, as they 
now began to be called, were victorious at every point regarding the 
question of fact. They still hold the open field, and are resting upon 
their arms, ready to engage any opposing party which may presume 
to venture out of its cover. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


But the opponents of the movement and its principles have now 
adopted a new line of policy. They do not choose to have any 
further discussion of the subject. They prefer rather quietly to 
ignore it altogether. From their treatment of it no one would im- 
agine that such a question had ever been thought of, or that it has 
the slightest present importance. The passages of Scripture which 
indicate the connection between baptism and remission of sins are 
carefully and systematically avoided. No sermons are ever preached 
upon these important texts, and no discussion of them is allowed in 
the orthodox press. At least that is the conclusion of the writer 
after a somewhat wide experience with sermons and religious papers. 
He has even seen Acts ii, 38 quoted in the editorial of a religious 
journal of high standing and character, with the clause “for the 
remission of sins” omitted. If any unsophisticated orthodox brother, 
thinking he has discovered some important truth with regard to this 
neglected subject, innocently writes or preaches upon one of these 
texts, the cry, Campbellite! Campbellite! is promptly raised by 
those who are still careful to avoid any discussion of the questions 
involved ; the offending brother quickly finds out his mistake, and 
relapses into silence and submission. 

Still we believe there is a growing interest or a growing uneasi- 
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ness among orthodox religious parties with reference to this subject. 
The ghost of the suppressed discussion will rise every year more 
frequently and boldly, and will down at nobody’s bidding. And the 
question will finally have to be met. Either these important pas- 
sages must be cast out of the Sacred Word, or their significance 
must at length be fully and fairly accepted. The policy of withhold- 
ing them from popular attention, or of diverting the minds of the 
people from them, savors too much of Popery to be always successful. 

But let us be just to the opponents of this doctrine. It is not a 
pious fraud that they are guilty of, nor is it positively a pious sup- 
pression of the truth. It is at the worst but a pious reluctance to 
allow the Word of God to be heard in these particular cases; and 
there can be no doubt of the piety any more than of the reluctance. 

The doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins is, in their view, 
so repugnant to the fundamental principles of Protestant theology, 
and makes such havoc with their ideas of conversion and evangel- 
ization, that they do not see how it can be admitted consistently with 
the interests of true religion. Discussion of the subject seems to 
have proved unprofitable. The apostles seem to have been unguarded 
in their expressions, or were, perhaps, not very acute theologians. 
What less can these evangelical and orthodox teachers desire, there- 
fore, than that the people should leave these unfortunate passages 
alone? 

The real fault of these teachers in this case seems to be that they 
have less confidence in the Word of God than in their theological 
systems. Such, however, was not the fault of Mr. Campbell and his 
adherents. They, as we have seen, boldly accepted the doctrine and 
its consequences. 


, 


EFFECT OF THE NEW DOCTRINE UPON THE CAUSE OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The result of this course was both gain and loss to the movement. 
It was an element of strength, because it proved the fidelity of its 
adherents to the Word of God, and because the people of this time 
were more susceptible to direct appeals from the Bible than to met- 
aphysical arguments or the claims of theological systems. But this 
element counted in favor of the cause, not as a union movement, 
but rather as the cause of a party struggling for a position and stand- 
ing of their own. In fact, the Disciples were, by the acceptance of 
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this doctrine, forced more than ever into the position of a sect, and 
the movement could no longer command the sympathies of the re- 
ligious world as representing the cause of union. This was of course 
a serious check, considering the original object of the movement. 

But there was another obstacle not less serious than this. The 
theological difficulty of Mr. Campbell’s position was not simply ap- 
parent, It was a real difficulty. A mere theological defect could 
not, it is true, operate as a serious obstacle to the enthusiasm of the 
new movement, nor would the disadvantage be seriously felt in ap- 
peals to the people, upon which the immediate success of the move- 
ment so largely depended. But a difficulty of this nature could not 
fail of its ultimate effect in determining the character of the move- 
ment, and in limiting its future success. Men of large, comprehen- 
sive, logical minds, to whom intellectual consistency is almost a 
necessity, would not be so readily attracted to it, and those who did 
support it could not fail to find, in the end, the logical disadvantage 
of their position. We believe that these considerations are not to be 
overlooked in estimating the history of the movement since the death 
of Mr. Campbell. 

We would not, however, be understood to intimate that Mr. Camp- 
bell made any mistake in accepting the doctrine of baptism for the 
remission of sins. He made no mistake in this regard. He could . 
not in fact have done otherwise, without sacrificing what was funda- 
mental in his position, and vital to the success of the movement. 
But in accepting also the view of baptism itself, and in regard to its 
essential nature, which was common to Protestants of his time, he 
involved himself in a theological zon sequitur.* There is no logical, 
natural connection between baptism in this view and the remission 
of sins. The idea of such a connection seemed opposed to the fun- 
damental principles of the Protestant theology, and was regarded as 


; * We would not be understood to intimate that Mr. Campbell’s acceptance of the doc- 
trine of baptism for remission of sins produced no effect upon his conception of baptism 
itself, or that he did not sometimes intimate such an effect in his writings. But it is little 
to say that his own view of baptism was, or came to be, in accord with the new doctrine, 
while at the same time he admitted the sufficiency of baptism upon views radically different 
from his own. Of the two ideas, that in baptism a certain fixed result is accomplished 
whatever we understand or intend ourselves, and that in baptism is done only what we in- 
tend to do and believe to be done, Mr. Campbell would doubtless have inclined to the 
former;—so that, practically, it was the common, prevalent view of baptism which was con- 
nected with remission of sins in his theology. ‘This at least was the view attributed to him. 
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arbitrary, dogmatic, illogical, and in some of its aspects almost 
Popish. We have seen what questionable courses many conscien- 
tious Christians have chosen to pursue rather than admit such a 
connection. 

It seems never to be given to one man to correct the mistakes of 
centuries, or to complete any great work of religious reform. It is 
much to indicate the right direction and give the vigorous, original 
impulse. It is little disparagement of Mr. Campbell to say that his 
theological system was not complete. It was enough for the leaders 
of this movement that they indicated the principle which faithfully 
followed would lead to triumphant success. They did this when they 
took their stand with such unwavering confidence upon the Word of 
God as the only possible basis of Christian union and of true Chris- 
tianity, and proved their fidelity to the principle by sacrificing prej- 
udice, personal feeling, religious association, and as some would say, 
even theological consistency in faithful adherence to it. Mr. Campbell, 
it is true, admitted, or at least did not distinctly reject, the view of 
baptism in regard to its essential nature, which prevailed in his time ; 
and did not subject this view to the searching test of the Word of 
God. But from the time that he accepted the doctrine of baptism for 
the remission of sins this closer investigation of the nature of baptism 
itself became inevitable. The movement would either fail utterly or 
it would work its way to theological as well as to historical success. 
And, in fact, since the discussion regarding the fact of the connection 
between baptism and the remission of sins indicated in the New 
Testament has begun to diminish, the attention of the adherents of 
the movement has been called more and more to the more ultimate 
question of what baptism really is in its essential nature. 


PREVALENCE OF THE UNION SENTIMENT. 


Meanwhile success has attended the efforts of the reformers in all 
other respects. All their principles except this one of baptism for 
the remission of sins have been widely adopted, and are in prospect 
of final success. Human creeds are more and more discarded among 
Christians: the distinction between faith and opinion is noticed and 
accepted : even sectarian names are beginning to be unpopular, and 
the feeling is almost universal that the division of Christendom into 
parties who can not worship together, nor even sit together at the 
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table of the Lord, but who must waste and misuse the resources of 
Christianity by keeping-up separate organizations for the maintenance 
of particular tenets, is scandalous and wrong, as well as a great source 
of weakness to the Christian cause. It is beginning to be understood, 
too, that mere differences of Church organization, that is to say dif- 
ferent methods of working in the same cause and to the same end, are 
not incompatible with the idea of even organic unity. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


It will be found, in fact, that there is only one question upon which 
there is division incompatible with such a union as is enjoined by the 
Word of God, and such as is earnestly desired by every intelligent 
Christian. That question may be stated in the words, What ts Baptism ? 

When Alexander Campbell and his adherents accepted the dotrine 
of baptism for the remission of sins on the principle of unquestioning 
obedience to the Word of God, they seemed to have given a death- 
blow to the hopes of all who expected Christian union as the result 
of their movement. They had in reality struck the only trail which 
could lead from the tangled wilds of sectarian strife to the sunny fields 
of a united Christianity. They had found the root of the difficulty, 
or at least were on the way to find it; and it is not unreasonable to 
hope that the discussions, divisions, and experiences of the past, to 
some extent, have prepared them and all earnest Christians to deal 
successfully with it. 

While therefore we do not believe that the practicability of Ghris- 
tian union is to be predicated upon the possibility of making all 
Christians think alike upon all matters of doctrine and polity, we do 
believe that this one question must receive its proper solution before 
there can be any satisfactory or effective union between the different 
parties of Protestant Christians. But when the question, What is 
Baptism ? shall be satisfactorily settled, there may be substantial union 
between Disciples, Baptists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Meth- 
odists, Reformed Dutch, Reformed Episcopalians, in fact, between all 
bodies of Protestant Christians, except the Episcopalians and other 
High-church parties, if other such parties there be. This we trust 
may become apparent in the course of our discussion; but we mus 
first state some of the various solutions which the great question 
under consideration has already received. 
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This question, it must be observed, is to be carefully distinguished 
from various other questions which have arisen with regard to baptism, 
such for example as the following: How ought the baptism to be 
performed, or what is the action of baptism? By whom may it be 
performed? May it be administered to infants in general, or only to 
the infant children of believers, or to any infants at all? What is the 
design of baptism, and what is its effect upon infants or adults? All 
these questions have been extensively discussed ; but the main ques- 
tion which includes them all, and upon whose right determination the 
decision of every one of them will be found to depend, has not gen- 
erally received very close attention. There are theories enough con- 
cerning it, but no proof has been offered to show that it is either the 
one thing or the other. 


THEORIES OF BAPTISM. 


The Catechisms and confessions generally keep wide of the mark, 
being framed in the days when people were satisfied with extremely 
vague ideas. Baptism is commonly called a sacrament, or an ordi- 
nance ; by which is understood a holy performance commanded by 
Christ ; the act being termed sacrament or ordinance according as 
the holiness of the act, or the obligation to perform it, is intended to 
be emphasized. The derivation of the word sacrament from sacra- 
mentum, the Roman soldier’s oath, and hence signifying a solemn vow, 
or a solemn assumption of obligation and allegiance, seems to be 
wholly overlooked or forgotten. It is very difficult to get any clear 
conception of what baptism is from the Episcopal catechism or fiom 
that of the Westminister Assembly, even supposing those authorities 
to be infallibly correct.* The pupil will understand that baptism is 


* The statements of the Confessions are perhaps intentionally vague and indefinite; but 
in regard to the effect of baptism, a careful analysis will show that according to the doctrine 
of the Episcopal Catechism the (infant) subject is regenerated ; that is, its.spiritual nature, 
as well as its spiritual and Church relations, is changed in baptism.. ‘his view is almost 
universally regarded as un-Protestant. 

That according to the Catechism of the Westminster Assembly, the “ingrafting into 
Christ” is “signified” and the covenant of salvation “sealed” in baptism. 

According to Mr. Campbell’s view, as shown on page 442 of the Debate with Rice, the 
subject, having believed and repented, is baptized into Christ ; his baptism being his intro- 
duction into the mystical body of Christ (by which, says Mr. Campbell, he necessarily obtains 
remission of sins), and his actual adoption into the family of God. It will be perceived that 
this view is distinct from either of those here stated, but the necessary logical connection 
between baptism and remission of sins as alleged by Mr. Campbell will not be clear to 
most minds. 
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a holy mystery, commonly called a sacrament, by which certain things 
vaguely expressed and difficult to comprehend are either signified or 
done; and this idea of vagueness and mystery is that which has 
generally prevailed in the popular conception. : 

But more definite ideas have at length begun to prevail. The 
most common, perhaps, is that which makes baptism a sign or symbol 
of regeneration, but entirely distinct from the fact. In this view the 
obligation to perform it lies wholly in the divine command which is 
supposed to require it, and the utility in the benefit of obedience. 

Persons who hold this view naturally divide into two parties ; one 
party holding that baptism is properly a sign only of regeneration 
which has already taken place ; and the other, that it may also be a 
sign of regeneration to take place in the future, as in the case of 
infants. Those who hold the former view are obliged to admit the 
latter also in case of persons who are baptized upon a mistaken 
belief that they are regenerate, and who are not rebaptized upon dis- 
covering their mistake. 





A CONGREGATIONAL VIEW. 


Another view which has lately come to the surface, makes baptism 
a sign of the weed of regeneration. This is certainly a safer position 
than to make it refer to the fact of regeneration, either past or future. 
In this view there can be no doubt of the truth which it is supposed 
to signify in any particular case, provided the rite is performed suffi- 


ciently early. In fact, baptism of this kind seems peculiarly adapted © 


to the case of infants, and of all infants. If there is any difference 
between the children of believers and others, it would seem that the 
latter have inherently the best right to baptism, the only difficulty in 
the case being that they have no believing parents or sponsors to 
present them. But in the former case parents bring their infant 
child to the church, and by its baptism make public confession of 
their belief in its innate depravity, its need of regeneration, and of 
their intention to seek such a result. In case of an adult who sup- 
poses himself to be already regenerate, baptism in this view seems 
hardly so applicable, but even in this case it may signify the belief 
of the subject in the general doctrines of total depravity and orig- 
inal sin. 

This theory of baptism was, we believe, invented, or at least revived 
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by Dr. Magoun, President of Grinnell College, in Iowa. It has also 
been stoutly advocated in the April and July numbers of the Azblio- 
theca Sacra for the year 1874, by Rev. G. F. Wright, of Andover, who 
regards it as ancient Congregational doctrine. 

The reader will have noticed the fundamental similarity of posi- 
tion between Baptists and Pedobaptists in the view of baptism above 
cited, the one party making it refer to a regeneration believed to be 
past, and the other to regeneration hoped for in future, but in either 
case distinct from the fact which indeed is in neither case certain. 
A similar or even a greater coincidence occurs under the view of 
baptism last stated as shown by Mr. Wright, in whose view Baptists 
and Pedobaptists have simply different ways of asserting the same 
doctrine. Pedobaptists choose an infant as the subject of their rite 
to show that even in its tender years or days, and before it has ever 
committed sin at all, it is still depraved in its nature and needs the 
grace of regeneration. The Baptists, on the other hand, plunge an 
adult subject entirely under the water to show that man’s nature is 
utterly depraved, and that nothing short of a complete burial of the old 
and resurrection of the new can be effectual for his salvation. So 
Baptists and Pedobaptists have simply different methods of empha- 
sizing the same great truth: the one party deriving the emphasis 
from the infancy of the subject, the other from the completeness of 
the immersion. It would seem, according to this view, that the 
immersion of an infant would add a double emphasis to this funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, and be an improvement upon either 
method, besides affording a convenient basis of compromise between 
the parties. 


“SIGNIFYING THEORIES OF BAPTISM. 


But the trouble with this theory is, that these two great parties 
are supposed to have been “signifying” for centuries in a way that 
they did not understand themselves, and of course without the possi- 
bility of any one else finding out what they were so darkly hinting 
at. There is, indeed, this difficulty with all the “signifying” theories 
of baptism. The thing signified has to be explained more at length 
than if it were not signified at all. And to the wfiter there appears 
more of human ingenuity than of divine wisdom in obscurely signify- 


ing what might be so much more easily and clearly stated in language. 
VoL. VIII.—29. 
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It seems doubtful, also, whether the additional emphasis supposed to 
be gained in this way is sufficient to compensate for the trouble of 
signifying rather than stating. There is certainly no emphasis in 
obscurity. 

Another instance of the confusion of signifying theories may be 
found in the position of aspersionists, who hold that the sprinkling of 
water in baptism signifies purification, forgetting that it requires a 
thorough washing and not a mere sprinkling of water to cleanse any 
thing defiled. , Those who deliberately defend this theory, however, 
assert that the sprinkling of blood signifies purification, and that the 
sprinkling of water in this case represents the sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ. This, however, it must be remembered, is only a figure, 
or at least has only a spiritual reality ; and so in this view baptism 
is a figure of a figure of purification. It would seem also in this 
aspect of the case, that sprinkling is the only proper baptism. Im- 
mersion in blood was never a fact in any religion, and as a fancy we 
believe it exists only in Cowper’s hymn. 

But we must proceed with our enumeration. 

Baptism is again held to be God’s means of perpetuating the 
hereditary covenant between himself and his people in the greater 
extension of that covenant to the individuals and families of the 
spiritual Israel. In this view it answers the same purpose with cir- 
cumcision in the Abrahamic covenant, being in fact appointed to 
supersede that rite. 

Again, baptism is held to be the divinely appointed means of 
consecrating the infant children of believers. 

Again, it is held to be the channel through which the Church by 
its regularly appointed ministery confers the grace of regeneration 
upon any infant for whom believing sponsors may be found. 


QUESTION FOR CONGREGATIONAL PEDOBAPTISTS. 


There are some points involved in the last two cases which do 
not seem altogether clear to the writer, and he may. be pardoned for 
inquiring of those who may be supposed to know better. In refer- 
ence to the first of these cases he would ask, Do parents actually 
consecrate the child, or get it consecrated in the act of baptism? 
or do they simply “signify” that it was born consecrated, or was con- 
secrated before the baptism by their prayers, or in answer to their 
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prayers? If they merely signify that it is already consecrated, the 
baptism does not seem at all necessary to the welfare of the infant, 
and might properly be deferred till the child knows he is consecrated 
and can acknowledge it for himself, or at least until he may be con- 
scious of what is done. But if the child is really consecrated in the 
act of baptism,—and if this is not the case, and is not believed or 
imagined to be such, then the real foundation for infant baptism in 
the superstitious feeling of mothers will be sadly shaken,—if the child 
is actually consecrated in baptism, then may not the adult believer 
consecrate himself in the same act? or can he only “signify” that 
he is consecrated ? 


QUESTIONS FOR EPISCOPALIAN PEDOBAPTISTS. 


In reference to the other case we would ask: If the sponsors of a 
child may, for him, validly renounce the devil and all his works, prom- 
ising faith and obedience in his name, why should they not also be 
baptized for the child? How is it that they take the obligations of 
baptism themselves, and then put the baptism upon the infant? 
Surely if they do the one thing it seems only regular and proper that 
they should do the other also, which properly accompanies it ; and the 
baptism which they would thus assume for the child would certainly 
be as valid as the pledges they assume in his behalf. Such a baptism 
would also have some semblance of support in the New Testament, 
which contains distinct mention of persons being baptized for the 
dead. Why then might not sponsors be baptized for the unconscious 
by the same rule? This method of infant baptism, besides being 
more Scriptural than the prevalent practice, would doubtless be suffi- 
cient for the child until, arriving at a suitable age, he could assume 
both the obligation and the baptism himself. We do not see that 
there could be any very serious objection to this, which would seem 
to be the only logical, or consistent, or Scriptural form of infant 
bazrtism. 

BAPTIST THEORIES. 


Another of the “signifying” theories of baptism makes it a mere 
symbol of the believer's death to sin and his resurrection to righteous- 
ness in the likeness of the death and resurrection of Christ, the 
strong expressions “baptized into Christ” and “baptized into his 
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death” being supposed to contain only a symbolical allusion to a 
change which is believed to have taken place at some past time in the 
life and character of the individual. But the idea in this figure is so 
obscure, and according to this view is of so little importance, and 
withal involves so much trouble of toning down the clauses we have 
quoted, that the principal use made of the passage in the sixth of 
Romans is one which Paul never thought of, namely, to prove that the 
action of baptism was immersion. It is no doubt very significant in 
this regard. , 

There are other theories of baptism which are popular among 
Baptisis, though not exclusively “Baptistic.” According to one of 
these, baptism is a test of obedience. There are many Baptists 
who believe that if a convert is willing to obey fully and explicitly, 
he will be immersed; but if he is reluctant and hesitating, he will 
usually compromise with his conscience by adopting “some other 
mode.” So baptism becomes a kind of gauge of the thoroughness of 
his conversion and his readiness to obey; conscientious, obedient 
converts becoming Baptists, while the half-regenerate satisfy them- 
selves with aspersion. 

There may be in some cases a degree of truth in this view. But 
supposing there were no question of mode, and that immersion were 
universally accepted, even this would not be the most difficult thing 
in the Christian life, and could not be of any value as a test of the 
disposition to obey. The Lord needs no such test, and man can be 
a hypocrite in baptism as easily as elsewhere if he chooses, especially 
if the act has no more significance than is usually attributed to it. 
The disposition to labor, or to contribute of one’s substance for 
Christ, would be a much better test of Christian character than bap- 
tism by any mode. Nor is there any indication in the New Testa- 
ment that baptism was intended as such a test. Even the Pharisees 
and Sadducees came to the baptism of John. 

Again, it is common among Baptists to call baptism a badge of 
discipleship ; as if, forsooth, the effect of baptism were equivalent to 
the name “Christian” engraved upon the forehead of the subject or 
placarded upon his back. Those who use this definition seem to for- 
get that the badge of immersion after it is once put on, looks very 
much like the badge of sprinkling, and either like no badge at all,— 
so that it is impossible to tell in any given case which badge the 
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individual is wearing, or whether indeed he is wearing any. Yet the 
statement that baptism is a “ badge of discipleship” has probably not 
been made for the last thousand times by persons who do not know 
the meaning of words, or who are accustomed to use words without 
meaning. 

Another definition of this class makes baptism the door of admis- 
sion to the visible Church. It will not answer to say “door of ad- 
mission to the Church” without the word “visible,” for the subject 
is supposed to be already a member of the Church invisible. Yet 
here occurs a difficulty similar to that involved in the badge theory. 
Immersion alone is the true door, as the Baptists assert, and hence 
that alone can admit to the visible Church. But, unfortunately for 
the correctness of this view, Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Episcopal Churches are just as “visible” as Baptist Churches; 
in fact, usually a good deal more so. The word “visible” has ex- 
clusive reference to the appearance of things among men; and the 
Churches of the different orders we have mentioned are not only re- 
garded by large majorities of mankind as real Churches, but they are 
actually and visibly doing the work of Christ in the world. If, there- 
fore, sprinkling actually admits to the visible Church, the subject 
being already a member of the Church invisible, why is it not accord- 
ing to this theory just as good as immersion? For surely it must 
be a very ultra immersionist who will assert that the Baptist Church 
is the only one that is visible. 

Another theory of baptism makes it a public profession of faith 
in Christ. Those who hold this view overlook the fact that there is 
not one word in the New Testament to indicate any such intention, 
while there are some instances of baptism recorded, and thousands 
must have occurred in which it could not have had any such signifi- 
cance. The fact that baptism in New Testament times was always 
immediate, being administered whenever and wherever a conversion 
occurred, without waiting for an announcement to be made or for an 
assembly to gather, must be fatal to the idea that baptism was in- 
tended as a public profession of faith. 

But some positive and liberal Baptist brother will be likely to 
meet us here or at some other point of our enumeration and say, 
“We do not want any theory of baptism. It is enough to know that 
it is commanded to believers, and that the thing commanded is to 
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be put under water, the act being preceded by the words of the 
baptismal formula.” It would be a pity to disturb such an extraor- 
dinary simplicity of faith, but we must be permitted to observe, that 
however excellent the act here described may be as an act of unques- 
tioning obedience, it is in our opinion very doubtful whether it pos- 
sesses any validity whatever as baptism. It has very much the ap- 
pearance of form without spirit or intelligence, “a shell devoid of 
its informing life.” 


THEORIES OF THE DISCIPLES. 


But another of these unphilosophical brethren will probably say, 
“Baptism is commanded to every believer; immersion is the act, 
and it is for remission of sins. We want clear, reliable facts, not 
philosophy at all.” 

Well, brother, you have a philosophy whether you know it or not, 
and you will have the credit of one. It is simply a question whether 
your philosophy shall be reasonable and Scriptural, or arbitrary and 
absurd. Some will state it for’ you by saying, “This man. actually 
believes that a man can get rid of his sins by being put under water. 
According to his notion there is nothing that will wash off so easily 
as sin.” This is the style of philosophy which has been attributed 
to you because you persisted in not having any; and you have com- 
plained of misrepresentation and slander. You had doubtless just 
reason for complaint; but it seems to the writer that the best way 
to avoid misrepresentation is to have clear ideas and to state them 
distinctly. Theological opponents will not split hairs a great while 
for the sake of comprehending your positions and putting the best 
construction upon them. 

A fairer statement of your case would be to say that you believe 
God has appointed immersion to be in addition to repentance and 
faith a condition of remission of sins. He could forgive sins just as 


_ easily without baptism as with it, but he has chosen to appoint it as 


a condition of forgiveness for reasons of his own, and we must obey, 
whether we can divine the reasons or not. There is no assurance, at 
least there is no promise of forgiveness, to any who do not obey the 
command to be baptized. This is a philosophy, and one which has 
prevailed extensively among the Disciples. It does not seem to the 
writer to be very reasonable or very Scriptural. It ignores the ques- 
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tion of what baptism is in its essential nature, and what it calls 
baptism may not be baptism at all. 

Another answers the question by saying, “Baptism is confession, 
and it owes its efficacy mainly to this fact. In order to forgiveness 
God requires not only repentance and faith but a public confession of 
Christianity also; and he has very properly connected remission of 
sins with the appointed act of confession as the final and completing 
term.” This is of course philosophy. The objection to it is that it is 
unscriptural, there being not one word or syllable in the New Testa- 
ment to show that baptism was appointed as the act of confession, 
but considerable to show the contrary. . 

Another will say that baptism is the representative act of obedi- 
ence, and God has seen fit to connect remission of sins with it for 


this reason. 


It is in view of the spirit of obedience which he mani- 


fests, and by which he carries his faith into action, that the believer 
obtains remission of sins in baptism. We reply that if baptism is 
simply an act of obedience, then we can see no reason why remission 
of sins should be connected with it as such, any more than with any 
other act of obedience. And it can not be a representative act of 
obedience unless it contains the promise of obedience for the future. 
Such an idea of baptism approaches, it is true, the definition of the 
apostle. Still we believe there are objections to stating it in this 
form. The conception which makes the institution of baptism an 
arbitrary command and insists upon compliance as a duty to be per- 
formed belongs wholly to modern times, and does not seem to be in 
accord with the spirit of Christianity. Baptism as originally insti- 
tuted was so natural and desirable, and so eminently appropriate in 
the economy of salvation, that there was no need of insisting on it as 
a duty, and it was never thus insisted on so far as we know in the 
apostolic Church. There were no reluctant believers, nor “old 
hopers,” and there was none to preach the duzy of baptism. One did, 
indeed, preach the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins; 
but it was as something proposed and offered, with objects and 
advantages explained, not as something commanded. 

It is against all these theories of baptism that no one of them has 
so commended itself to the judgment and conscience of Christians as 
to prevail decisively over the rest. Where so many explanations and 


theories are proposed of almost equal authority, there is a fair pre- 
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sumption that all of them are wrong. The difference between them 
is not the broad difference between truth and error, and the marked 
superiority of the former over the latter. It is rather the difference 
between one form of error and another. 

But the greatest objection to these theories is, that scarcely one 
of them ever pretends to any direct and positive support from the 
Word of God. Yet all of them seem to be regarded as sufficiently 
orthodox, and each is in its turn held by some respectable party of 
evangelical Chyistians; while Peter’s definition of baptism as the 
answer of a good conscience toward God is regarded—supposing that 
he meant any thing in particular by his words—as the most unor- 
thodox and unacceptable of all. 


PRACTICAL EFFECT OF THEORIES. POSITION OF THE BAPTISTS, 


The practical effect of holding tenaciously to merely speculative 
theories of baptism may be well illustrated by referring to the posi- 
tion of the Baptists. This denomination is generally supposed to 
occupy the honorable pre-eminence of unquestioning obedience to the 
Word of God. All evangelical parties, it is true, professedly stand 
upon the great distinctive principle of Protestantism—the Bible and 
the Bible alone. But only the Baptists are supposed to carry it out 
faithfully in practice. They immerse because immersion is com- 
manded. They reject sprinkling and infant baptism because there 
is no authority in the New Testament for either. The command to 
be immersed all other Protestant parties from one pretext or another 
decline to obey ; so that the Baptists are distinguished from all other 
denominations by the principle of prompt, unquestioning obedience. 

Suppose now that we call up a representative Baptist, a repre- 
sentative, we mean, not of the rank and file of the Baptist member- 
ship, but of orthodox Baptist teaching, and bring him to the test of 
some of the passages which indicate the nature of baptism. We first 
read to him the passage in Mark xvi, 16: “He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved.” 

Our Baptist tells us that nothing can be made out of that pas- 
sage ; that it contains no clear enunciation of principles ; but accord- 
ing to the developments of a sound theology, it would seem that it 
should read, He that believeth and is saved ought to be baptized. He 
will perhaps add sotto voce, but with a very determined manner, 
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“And he must not be admitted to the communion until the rite is 
properly performed.” 

We next read the unquestioned words of the Master in John iii, 
5: Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he can not enter into 
the kingdom of God. That, says the Baptist, is a very difficult passage. 
There is much difference of opinion as to its proper interpretation. 
And he adds, with a very profound and pious expression of counte- 
nance, Beyond controversy great is the mystery of godliness! 

We next confront him with Peter on the great occasion when the 
latter first proclaims the religion of the Crucified. Be baptized in 
the name of Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, says the apostle. 
I will be baptized, but not for' the remission of sins, answers the 
Baptist in his promptest and most positive manner. 

The reader will perhaps be shocked at the contumacious self- 
assertion of his Baptist brother, but there can be no mistake about 
his answer. We have given his undoubted words. 

We may well imagine that Peter, pausing in astonishment at such 
a reception of his word by a disciple so well reported, gives oppor- 
tunity for Ananias, by the mouth of Luke and Paul, to take up the 
exhortation, and to exclaim, Why tarriest thou? Arise and be bap- 
tized. ‘“ There is no occasion for haste,” replies the Baptist. “There 
is no communion season for nearly a month, and I expect to be bap- 
tized at some convenient opportunity before that time, probably in 
the forenoon of the next communion Sunday.” 

Be baptized and wash away thy sins ! cries Ananias with increas- 
ing urgency. 

“My sins are already washed away,” coolly answers the Baptist. 
“T have given in my eyidence before the Church and it was approved 
and accepted by an almost unanimous vote. I should be very un- 
reasonable to doubt longer.” 

Peter here again resumes the discourse, patiently trying to show 
the self-confident disciple the nature and importance of baptism. 
“Baptism doth now save us,” he says, “being the answer of a good 
conscience toward God.” 

“Baptism can save no one!” again answers the Baptist, with his 
promptest and most decisive emphasis. “/¢ ¢s not a saving ordi- 
nance.’ And then he remarks aside: “ Peter is very careless to talk 
about baptism saving. He is evidently not much of a theologian. 
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I don’t know what he means by calling baptism the answer of a good 
conscience toward God. According to the teachings of sound the- 
ology it is mot toward God, but toward’ the world ; a public profes- 
sion of faith. I like Paul’s statement of the case much better. He 
speaks of baptism as a putting on Christ publicly, before men.” 

Well, the spectacle of Baptist obedience and Baptist deference to 
the Word of God as exhibited by this orthodox brother is certainly 
not very edifying. Let us observe again that we have presented him 
as a representative, not of Baptists but of Baptist teaching. We may 
now excuse him, simply remarking that he would not probably like 
Paul so much better if he took more pains to understand his mean- 
ing. A comparison of the passages in which Paul uses the expres- 
sion “to put on” will show that “ putting on Christ” in his idea is to 
become Christ-like, to become a Christian, not outwardly but in- 
wardly, in heart and feeling and purpose. And the idea which our 
Baptist brother foists upon the apostle’s language by adding the 
words “publicly” and “before men” was not in his mind at all. 

But the constituency of our representative will undoubtedly say, 
“We do not accept your interpretation of these passages. We re- 
ceive and obey them according to our understanding of their sense.” 
Very well: we reply, then what is the objection to stating clearly 
what your understanding of them is, and to showing that this rather 
than the common, obvious one is correct. You will observe that we 
have given no interpretation whatever. We have simply brought 
you face to face with the Word of God as it stands, and it seems that 
you flatly contradict its statements and positively refuse to obey its 
commands, There is at least a prima facie case against you; and 
you will not help the matter by persistently evading the issue, and 
acting as if this were the subject which of all others you were most 
willing to exclude from your pulpits and press. 

Truth clearly perceived begets confidence, and is never cowardly 
or evasive. Paul disputed daily in the synagogues of the Jews, and 
shrunk from no encounter with the Stoics and Epicureans. So it is 
always with men who are sure of their ground. Who ever heard of a 
Baptist seeking to avoid discussion with pedobaptists on the action 
or subjects of baptism? What, then, is the reason of the unreadiness 
and timidity of the teachers of this great denomination when we: 
come to passages which indicate in reference to baptism, not how it 
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is done, but what it is that is done? Four times in the New Testa- 
ment a connection between baptism and remission of sins is clearly 
indicated,—once in a passage so prominent that the neglect to con- 
sider it can not be accidental. Four times again it is connected with 
salvation, and once it is stated distinctly that baptism saves. And 
taken together the passages which indicate the nature of baptism are 
probably twofold those which indicate its external form. How is it, 
then, that Baptists are eager to discuss the one class and anxious to 
avoid the discussion of the other? We shall not presume to answer 
the question. We will suggest, however, that no time should be lost 
in finding some solution of the difficulty, for we believe that there are 
few Baptist ministers who are not puzzled and perplexed when con- 
. fronted with these passages and asked to explain the doctrines and 
the practice of their denomination. Let us hope, however, that He 
who sees actions and motives as man sees them not will not find in 
this apparent evasiveness any want of faith in his Word, nor a latent 
unconscious dishonesty, such as Baptists were sometimes wont to 
charge upon Pedobaptists. 


THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 


But the position of the denomination may be further illustrated by 
reference to the communion question. It is well known that the 
Baptists, besides claiming the pre-eminence in the matter of baptism 
which their name implies, regard themselves also as in a peculiar sense 
the custodians of the table of the Lord. They refuse to admit 
acknowledged Christians of other evangelical denominations to their 
communion on the ground that they have not received valid Scriptural 
baptism. 

It seems never to have occurred to Baptists that the validity of 
their own baptism might be questioned. But upon a careful consid- 
eration of the case it will appear exceedingly doubtful whether the 
immersion of this denomination can generally be a putting on Christ 
in the sense of Paul, for according to their own statement it is only 
a putting on Christ “before men,” or in other words merely a public 
profession of Christianity, which certainly was not the apostle’s idea. 
Nor is it more apparent that Baptist immersion is the answer of a 
good conscience toward God in the sense of Peter, that is the divinely 
appointed affirmative response to the summons of the Gospel. 
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Baptists explain Peter’s language by saying that baptism is something 
that the believer's conscience requires of him, so that he can not satisfy 
his conscience without baptism ;—thus making Peter, in attempting 
to define baptism according to its most vital, essential characteristics, 
give us a definition which does not distinguish it from any other known 
duty. This evidently was not Peter's idea, and it remains to be shown 
that the baptism of the Baptists answers to his idea in any true sense. 
And according to their own positive statements, their baptism is not 
for the remissjon of sins and does not save, but is simply a declarative 
act. In other words, it is not valid New Testament baptism at all, 
For surely it would seem that there can be no greater mistake than to 
imagine that a baptism which lacks these great essential characteristics 
can be valid, simply because its external form is correct. , 

We shall not seek any solution of this difficulty, but may remark 
in passing that if the Baptists, by strict adherence to their principles, 
should find themselves excluded from their own communion, there 
are doubtless other tables where the Lord is accustomed to meet his 
disciples to which they will be heartily welcomed. And seriously it 


may be well for the Baptists to consider whether they have not insisted 
so much on the form of baptism, that many of them have forgotten 
that there is any thing in baptism more than the form. 


BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN UNION, 


It remains for us to consider the hearing of the question, What is 
Baptism, upon the cause of Christian Union, or rather upon some of 
the subjects of difference which stand most obstinately in the way of 
such union, 

INFANT BAPTISM. 


Is baptism applicable to infants? This question introduces one 
of the most serious grounds of division among Christians. A clear 
conception of what baptism is in its essential nature can hardly fail 
to give us a satisfactory solution of it. We remark, then, that if 
baptism is a form or ceremony signifying the hope of regeneration 
either past or future, or the need of regeneration, we do not see why 
it may not be applied to infants. For all Christians believe in the 
need of regeneration, and parents may honestly believe that their 
children are regenerated in unconscious infancy in answer to their 
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prayers, or that they certainly will be in future ; and the most ortho- 
dox declarative Baptist can never be certain that any given baptism 
stands for any thing more than the hope or belief of the regeneration 
of the subject, which some doubt even at the time of their baptism, 
and which many.come utterly to disbelieve afterward. This idea of 
baptism and its application to infants accords well with the theory of 
regeneration, which supposes it is wrought by the application of 
psychological force. But if baptism is the answer of a good conscience 
toward God, the response of faith to the summons of the Gospel ; 
if it means, I believe that Jesus is the Christ and accept him as my 
Savior and Lord, then it is applicable on!y tc those who hold that 
belief, and are prepared to pledge the obedience implied. Let the 
question be settled by the Word of God, for it is utterly foolish to 
hope that men can ever be at accord with mere theories. We may 
add that if baptism is “for the remission of sins” it is not applica- 
ble to infants, for no infant, however depraved in its nature, has ever 
been charged with szzs, even original sizs, by the most orthodox 
Augustinian. 


THE RIGHT TO SPRINKLE AND POUR. 


But have men a right to set aside the action of baptism as orig- 
inally instituted, and to substitute another and a more convenient act 
in its place? 

If water baptism is merely a sign of inward purification, a symbol 
of regeneration, then any act which fulfills this design would of course 
answer the purpose intended. The sprinkling of water is understood 
by thousands of Christians to represent the sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ, by which the soul is cleansed of its impurity ; and baptism 
being a mere symbol of this inner purification, one drop of water, we 
are told by men who evidently believe what,they say, is as good as 
an ocean, The question of quantity is utterly indifferent. 

Again, if baptism is a mere sign of regeneration and entirely 
distinct from the fact, it would seem that it might be repeated indef- 
initely, and the sign will be as true and appropriate the second and 
third times as the first. Probably, indeed, it is no matter how often 
the great fact is commemorated. 

And on the other hand the sign is confessedly of so little conse- 
quence as compared with the great fact which stands complete with- 
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out it, that many think it is not much matter if it be omitted alto- 
gether. All the promises in which baptism is not expressly men- 
tioned are for the righteous unbaptized as well as for others. We are 
told that persons may be Christians outside the Church as well as in 
it, and thousands doubtless will be gathered to the heavenly fold who 
have never made the profession nor received the sign of regeneration 
on earth—so surely does the Lord have regard to the heart rather 
than to words and outward acts. By many, indeed, it is held to be a 
fault rather than otherwise, to pay too much attention to forms, to 
insist so much on what can not on any principle be reckoned as among 
the great essentials of the Christian faith. Better neglect them alto- 
gether than to lay too much stress upon them as the Baptists are sup- 
posed to do, lest in our scrupulous care to pay tithes of mint and 
anise and cummin, we neglect the weightier matters of the law :-— 
and here again the course of the Baptists in excluding their brethren of 
other Churches from their communion is referred to, to illustrate the 
argument. Now whether this style of reasoning is just or not there 
will be thousands who will honestly hold it to be just, or who will at 
least think they thus hold it; and upon this view of baptism it will be 
impossible to convince them of their error. 

Again, if baptism is merely a public profession of faith or the door 
of admission to the visible Church, then we do not see why any act 
which confessedly answers these purposes may not be substituted for 
the original immersion.’ If a thing may be done in one way as well 
as in another, how shall we prove that it ought to be done only in one 
particular way ? Now persons do actually make a profession of faith 
by sprinkling, and are actually admitted to the visible Church by 
sprinkling. If baptism is only a profession of faith to the Church and 
to the world, so that we are really only dealing with men in the rite, 
whence is the yigeur in the case? and why may we not deal with them 
according to our own judgment and taste? And in the opinion of 
thousands of Christians a profession of Christianity may be made by 
sprinkling more decorously and conveniently and creditably than by 
immersion. It contains in their view all the essentials of the original 
rite, and they think that those persons understand little of the free 
spirit of Christianity and of the liberty which the Lord allows to his 
disciples who are so scrupulous that they dare not adopt it. They 
regard such persons as being still largely in the spirit of bondage. 
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But if, instead of dealing with men in baptism, we regard it with 
Peter, as the answer of a good conscience ‘toward God; if it is a 
covenant sign which God himself has appointed, and which having 
appointed he will surely recognize ; and if he has not appointed any 
other sign to the same intent, nor promised to recognize any other, 
then surely it is presumptuous for any man to make, on his own 
responsibility, a sign of his own choosing instead of the one appointed. 
How does he know that God will recognize the sign which he chooses 
to make, or that by means of it he can enter into the covenant of 
salvation, since he has presumed to reject and set aside the one which 
God in his wisdom appointed ? 

Again, if baptism is the door of admission to the vészb/e Church 
merely, then any thing which admits to the visible Church will answer, 
and sprinkling undeniably does that. But if, on the other hand, the 
water of baptism is the place where the believer, of deliberate pur- 
pose, lays down his old life as in the grave, as represented by Paul, and 
whence the new life is born, as represented by our Lord ; if there is a 
language in the act itself more significant than words, as if the 
believer were to say, Hereby, and as in Thy sight I lay down my old 
life of sin, that assisted by thy grace I may rise to a new life of right- 
eousness ; then surely it were not well that so important a transaction 
should by foolish meddling be deprived of the striking language which 
the appointed act conveys, and which makes Christian baptism, what 
it of right ought to be, the most important and impressive rite that 
ever existed in any religion. , 


BAPTISM AND THE COMMUNION. 


But is baptism a prerequisite to communion? Not, we answer, if 
baptism is what it is usually held to be by Baptists. A declaration of 
faith in Christ ought of course to be made; but it may be made, and 
is actually made in other ways than immersion, The fact that a man 
presents himself at the table of the Lord is in itself such a declara- 
tion. Baptists themselves admit that immersion is not essentially a 
prerequisite to communion. They admit that unimmersed pedo- 
baptist Christians derive the same spiritual benefit from the Supper 
which they do themselves. It is then a mere matter of regulation and 
order not at all touching the great essentials of Christianity upon 
which the conscience of the denomination has been so thoroughly 
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| aroused. The Baptist who keeps his pedobaptist brother away from 
i his communion acts as a mere master of ceremonies, insisting that a 
iii certain order must be observed, and if necessary enforced, on /zs judg- 
4 ment and by zs authority, in matters merely external, and for aught 
he knows to the detriment of interests far higher. 

It will be difficult to sustain so important a course of action on 
grounds so slender. If the Lord himself really meets and blesses his 
i pedobaptist disciples at his table, it will be difficult to show that he 
requires his Baptist followers to do otherwise, It requires no ponder- 
iy ous, far-fetched, hair-splitting logic to say that where the Lord himself 

' is, there the disciple may also be. If the Master himself leaves a 
pedobastist communion table, then of course all his true disciples, 
whether Baptist or not, ought to go out with him. But if he remains, 
then it can not be wrong for his Baptist followers to remain. It might 
rather be wrong for them to go out from the place where the Lord 
meets and blesses his people with a peculiar manifestation of his pres- 















ence and favor. 

But if it is in baptism that the sinner first makes his answer to the 
summons of the Gospel, and receives assurance of acceptance and the 
remission of sins; if it is in baptism that he puts on Christ, not out- 
wardly, but in the sense of Paul; if he is really “ baptized into Christ” 
as says the apostle, then there can be no more question that baptism 
should precede the communion than there is whether those who par- 
take of the Supper should be believers and Christians. When baptism 
is restored to its original place and significance, there can no longer 
be a question of restricted communion. But the difference between 
the two views is vastly more than the difference between immersion 
and sprinkling as usually practiced. 
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BAPTISM AND THE REMISSION OF SINS. 





But is baptism for the remission of sin? That, we answer, depends 
very much upon what your baptism is. There need be no doubt in 
the mind of any honest, intelligent Christian who faithfully accepts 

the authority of the Word of God, that the baptism of the New Testa- 
ment was for the remission of sins. But a baptism which lacks the 
essential characteristics of New Testament baptism can not be for 








may intend it for. To say that being put under water in supposed 





remission of sins; or at least, that will not be the result, whatever we . 
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obedience to the command of Christ with a repetition of the baptismal 
formula vaguely understood by the administrator and perhaps not 
understood at all by the subject,—to say that this is for the remis- 
sion of sins is to propose a philosophy which the Christian intelli- 
gence of the age will be very reluctant to accept. 

To say that such a ceremony is for the remission of sins because 
it is an act of obedience, is to argue that every act of obedience is for 
the remission of sins. To say that such a baptism is for the remis- 
sion of sins because it is an act of confession, without being able to 
prove that baptism was intended as confession, is simply to make an 
assertion, or to propose a theory. There is no propriety in saying 
that a public profession of faith by immersion is for the remission of 
sins any more than a thousand other and more distinct declarations 
of faith are for the remission of sins ;—unless the connection between 
the two depends on an arbitrary divine appointment, in which case 
there is no need of saying any thing about confession or obedience. 
It is simply a question whether in case of a person who has done all 
else which might entitle him to forgiveness, God has made his actual 
acceptance to depend on compliance with this arbitrary term. To 
say that he has, is to assume a position entirely unsupported by any 
reasons to be derived from the nature of the case, and which is 
believed by many earnest Christians to be contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity, and to the Christian consciousness of the time. 

But, if baptism is the answer of a good conscience. toward God, 
the response of faith to the summons of the Gospel, the voluntary, 
conscious and divinely appointed acceptance of Christ and his salva- 
tion, as may be shown not only by the direct declarations of Scripture, 
but by every circumstance connected with the administration of the 
rite as narrated in the Acts of the Apostles, then every one may see 
that baptism is the precise point at which the obedient believer will 
naturally and properly receive assurance of forgiveness and accep- 
tance, and the testimony of the Word of God will be confirmed by 
every principle of reason and philosophy. 

In reverting again to the prospects of the great cause of Chris- 
tian union, we may remark that it is something to know and appre- 
ciate the evil and scandal of division. It is something, again, to 
understand what is essential to Scriptural unity: and it is something 


more to be able#to trace the most obstinate agencies of division to 
VoL. VIII.—30. 
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their source in a single head. All the so called evangelical denomina- 
tions of Christians have one Lord and one faith. The only remain- 
ing questions, indeed we may say the only remaining question, concerns 
the One Baptism of the apostolic formula. 

What is this baptism in its essential nature? This we believe to 
be one of the most important and practical questions of the time. 
We believe that its true solution will be found to carry with it the set- 
tlement of the various minor questions which have so long divided the 
Christian world, so that when there is agreement upon this one point, 
there may be ‘substantial and effective and Scriptural union between 
vast majorities of the Christians of the United States and of the 
world, though each party may still prefer its own methods of work. 

But it must be remembered that the cause of union is identical 
with the cause of truth ; and when the true Christianity and the true 
Christian institution shall once be fairly exemplified, it will possess a 
power and attractiveness which no party in the Church of to-day 
possesses. Any system made up of half-truths must necessarily 
be inconsistent, self-contradictory, disproportionate, mischievous and 
weak. The whole truth is ever strong in its self-consistency, supreme 
in its authority over all faithful minds, irresistibly attractive to every 
undimmed perception, and invincible against assault; and the true 
Church of God whenever and wherever it exists, will be found fair as 
the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners. 
Let us pray for the glorious consummation, and labor for it, each in 
his Jot and place. 

[While we regard the foregoing article as a very valuable contribution to the discussion 
of an important subject, we are not quite ready to accept all its reasoning as conclusive, 
‘Yo say that Baptism is “for the remission of sins” for this or that reason may not be 


entirely satisfactorily, but to find fault with the use of the phrase as expressing the desig of 
Baptism will scarcely promote Christian Union while Acts xi, 38, remains in the Bible—Eb.] 





Animal Life. 


II—ANIMAL LIFE. 


T is now a well-established fact that all animal life springs from 
eggs. Some animals of the lowest grades multiply by budding 
and spontaneous division, but the budding and division is that of a 
living being, which was not produced by a bud or a division. Dead 
things do not bud nor divide into living beings. All kinds, originally, 
came from ovarian eggs; and, with the exceptions above named, are 
perpetuated and multiplied in the same way. 

Whence came the first eggs? As the eggs are ovarian, they must 
have come from ovaries, or organs of a female animal in which these 
eggs are formed. Whence came the first females having these ova- 
ries? Philosophy says they must have been made, not hatched or 
born. So says Revelation also. What is here inferred by the former 
is, by the latter, stated as a fact. But these ovarian eggs can not, of 
themselves, produce living beings. They must be fecundated. In 
some cases the mothers have this power, as some kinds of moths, 
and some cases of bees and of butterflies. 

All eggs produce animals of their own kind. It has never been 
shown that the eggs of one animal produced animals of essentially 
different features from the parent. On the contrary, it seems to be 
a universal law that like begets and produces like. Eggs of a higher 
grade of animals, in passing through their various phases, may tran- 
siently exhibit resemblances to animals of an inferior grade in their 
adult condition, but they never fail, in their adult conditions, to pro- 
duce animals like those from which the eggs came. The doctrine of 
evolution has no foundation in Nature. It exists only in imagination. 
The egg of a hen will never produce a turkey, although the hens 
and the turkeys may be brought up together. Nor will the egg of a 
heron ever produce a speckled trout. Animals of the same species 
may, by crossing, produce a new variety of the same kind or species, 
but crossings can not be effected beyond the same species. It is thus 
also with the seeds, buds and scions in the plant kingdom, the pro- 
duct of each is like the parent stock. It is the same with the fecun- 
dating dust of the anthers of flowers. Different kinds of corn, growing 
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contiguous, may mix, but the product will always be corn; and so 
in all other cases of mixing. The seeds of a single apple, grown in 
an orchard of a greaf variety of apples, will produce a great variety 
of fruit, but all will be apples, none pears, none quinces. 

Among radiates, where multiplication is the result of spontaneous 
division, the same law is observable. In the cases of hydroids, which 
put forth buds from the parent stem, which also produce others, and 
in this way form large colonies, the same law of kind is observable. 
In some cases where buds fall from their attachments and live inde- 
pendent, they produce new individuals unlike the parent; but the law 
of species is so strong that their offspring resemble exactly their 
common parent. The transformations occurring among these ani- 
mals resemble the different phases in egg development, and disprove, 
by their return to the original from which they sprang, the groundless 
theory of evolution. In all these cases the offspring, instead of origi- 
nating new species, and thus still other new species, obey the uni- 
versal law of kind. Nothing in the vast field of natural science seems 
more clearly demonstrated than the oft-repeated declaration of Genesis, 
that things were “made after their kind.” It is not the correspondence 
in the number and form of bones, muscles, and tissues that proves 
descent, nor yet in the anatomical structure, and the chemical prop- 
erties of these, and of the generative organs, that proves identity of 
origin, in the physical sense, but it is sameness in progeny. What if 
“jit is notorious that man is constructed on the same general type or 
model with other animals? What if “all the bones in his skeleton 
can be compared with corresponding bones in a monkey, a bat, or 
a seal?” What if it is so with his muscles, nerves, blood-vessels and 
internal viscera? What if “the brain, the most important of all the 
organs,: follows the same law, as shown by Huxley and other anat- 
omists?” What if “Bischoff, who is a hostile witness, admits that 
every chief fissure and fold in the brain of man has its analogy in 
that of the orang?” Does that prove that, originally, the monkey, 
_ the bat, the seal, orang, and the man were the same, or that they 
have the same physical origin? If that proves original identity, why 
should it not also prove present identity, and thus demonstrate that 
a man zs a monkey, a bat, a seal, and an orang, and that each of 
these is a man; that each is an orang, a seal, a bat, and a monkey? 
Suppose the same is true of their generative systems—would that 
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prove identity of origin? Why, with all these correspondences, do 
not men produce bats, and bats men, monkeys orangs, and orangs 
seals, and so on through all the changes which can be made in the 
positions of these five numbers? Suppose a man should marry a 
monkey, a monkey an orang, a bat a seal, and so on through all the 
matrimonial changes which could be made among these five cous- 
ins(?), what would their progenies be? The only answer that the 
theory of evolution can give is, The multiplication of species!! If 
they could evolute in this way, how many generations would it be 
before not a man, an orang, a monkey, a seal, or a bat could be found ? 
And how long would it be, if all their children should have similar 
conjugal affections, before all these species would disappear? And so 
on till the end of time. The theory of the evolution of species ts the 
theory of the annthilation of spectes. 

All animals have their origin in eggs, and all eggs in ovaries, or 
clusters of cells, which compose bunches of a kind of glandular ap- 
pearance. The eggs formed between these cells are at first scarcely 
to be distinguished from the cells. The sperm cells have the same 
character as those of the ovaries, and are formed in a manner per- 
fectly similar to that of the egg. These two species of growth, which 
are characteristic of sex in the animal kingdom, originate in conditions 
so much alike, and the substance of the two are so similar, that ob- 
servation can hardly distinguish them. We distinguish them only by 
the process of growth, their reciprocal influences, and by the results of 
these influences. 

The essential difference between the ovarian eggs in their incip- 
ient state, and the cells: which compose all animal bodies in their 
primary state, is not discernible. And yet one produces a living be- 
ing composed of many cells of specific tendencies, another thread- 
like cell produces only muscle, another brain, blood, and bone. Each 
kind of cell has a specific and peculiar nature, which is detected only 
by its development into that which it has a peculiar tendency to form. 
The natural difference in origin escapes the observation of the most 
competent naturalist with the aid of his best appliances. The truth 
is that the abstract nature of every thing lies outside of the region of 
human observation. It can be known only zz the concrete, not in the 
abstract. To affirm identity of nature from similarity, or, indeed, from 
sameness of anatomical structure, or of chemical constitution, in a 
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living body, is hasty, inconsiderate and unphilosophic. The whole 
cell system of the whole planet and animal kingdoms forbid it, and 
stand in perpetual remonstrance against it. To affirm the descent of 
man from the lower animals because of similarity of anatomical struc- 
ture, because he has the same number of bones, muscles, etc., is to lay 
so much stress on these things as to overlook a vast number of differ- 
ences, which are characteristic of different species of animals of diverse 
instincts and unalterable tendencies. The peculiar instinct of monkeys, 
bats, seals, orangs, and of men, furnish stronger evidence of difference 
than their anatomical resemblances do of sameness of origin. Why, 
then, not deny the descent of one species from another upon the 
authority of the differences, rather than affirm it on that of resem- 
blances? Are material differences not to be taken into the account 
by the naturalist, and only points of agreement to be considered? 

All ovarian eggs being of identical structure, let us suppose a suf- 
ficient number of them to produce all the species of the four grand 
types of the animal kingdom, just ready to commence development 
in the ascending scale. We watch them in their growth until a cer- 
tain number of them become adults of the radiate type, and a suf- 
ficient number to produce all kinds included in that type. The others 
go on till a part produce all the species of the mollusks. Others con- 
tinue on till they produce all the species of the articulate type ; and 
others continue on till they produce all the species of the vertebrate 
type. These four types comprehend the animal kingdom. All these 
eggs were of the same character in their incipiency; all have gone 
through their various phases of growth and reached the adult state. 
The question now arises, Why were not the adults all of one type; 
either all radiate, all mollusks, all articulates, or all vertebrates, since, 
as ovarian eggs, they were all of identical structure. 

The only rational answer seems to be this: Identity of structure 
and identity of zature are very different things. The former does not 
insure the latter. Hence the inference that mere similarity in ana- 
tomical structure and chemical constitution is proof of identity of 
nature in the origin of animals is a false inference. There was a dif- 
ference, and as great a difference, in the zature of these eggs, while 
they existed in their earliest ovarian condition, as when developed in 
their adult condition ; but that difference could be discovered by no 
eye, not even by the aid of the most powerful magnifier, nor the most 
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rigid chemical tests. It could become apparent only by physical 
development. 

We say that the difference in nature was as great in the embryotic 
as in the adult condition, because we can not add any more nature to 
any thing than it originally possessed. There are no degrees in the 
nature of a being. Its nature is one and indivisible, without increase 
or diminution. 

But when we return to the four types of animal life, we find in 
each certain dividing lines separating each type into species. The 
question arises again in relation to species which comes up relative to 
types: Why were not all of the same type of the same species? The 
answer relative to types is equally just in relation to species: The 
ovarian eggs differed as much in ¢heir nature as in the species which 
they produced. 

Within the same species, crossings can be made and varieties in- 
creased. But beyond this we can not go. Geology proves that the 
very first indications of the ancient life of the globe show that many 
beings of the same species were made at the same time, except in the 
case of the human species. The seas, from the first, as Genesis 
affirms, “swarmed with swarms of living beings.” Of the human 
species alone it is said that God made them “a male and a female.” 
Natural hereditary relationship was important among men, and this 
could not be produced by creation, but by generation. The highest 
and holiest affection known to animal history springs from this relation- 
ship. The animals of lower grades prefer their own species from in- 
stinct, but human beings from the sense of hereditary relationship. 
Even evolutionists know that there is such a thing as Auman affection. 
They have not the same love for monkeys, bats, seals, and orangs that 
they have for mankind, although they claim these as natural kinsfolks. 

The eggs, so much alike in their characters in the beginning, are 
not only different in their adult condition, but in their history also. 
Some are laid and hatched within the first year of the parents’ life, 
some require more years; some animals are matured in organization 
within the maternal parent, while others require incubation of longer 
and shorter duration. Some require only a few days before they are 
fitted to leave the parent, while others require four years. Some are 
eggs laid at one season of the year, and others at another. Some are 
laid singly, and others by hundreds of thousands, yes, by millions. 
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All these differences are watura/l differences, and not evoluted varieties. 
Some eggs produce but one single being, while others, as the Natica, 
divide into several. In higher life only one being springs from an 
egg, even when more than one at a birth is produced. The monstros- 
ities, in cases of supernumerary parts, are abnormal occurrences, 
occasioned by the mergence of eggs together. These cases, though 
abnormal, are, nevertheless, governed by natural law, like the normal 
cases. When two eggs are thus merged the natural law blends their 
production. But they do not constitute a species. They are mere 
isolations. Thé normal characteristics are continued, and transmitted 
through the whole history of animals, which, upon the evolution 
hypothesis, could not be the case. Evolution must, of necessity, do 
away with original characteristics, and the animals which evolved 
new species must necessarily end in the new species evolved. For, 
if a given kind of animals of a given species evolves a new species, 
why should not all the animals of that species do the same, and thus 
change the whole animal kingdom. If monkeys evolved men, why 
have not all monkeys ceased long since, and men taken their place? 


Why are both still existing. Zhe law of the evolution of new species 
is the law of the annthilation of the old species from which the new is 
evolved. Even the multiplication of animals by division or budding 
does not result in a change of species ; for the new individuals, which 
differ from their parents, produce offspring exactly resembling the 
original parent. The changes which occur, in this case, in different 
offspring are analogous to the changes in the phases of growth in the 


egg in other cases. 

Life through all its embryological phases, and through all its later 
modifications, in all organized beings, from the lowest sort of plants 
to the highest animal organism, is hereditary. It is, in all its modifica- 
tions, a natural inheritance ; and every plant and animal inherits the 
nature of its parents. A sow does not produce a lamb, nor a ewe a 
pig. This is true of all animals of all species. Within any species 
variety may be produced; but there is no crossing the line of 
species. 

For the multiplication and continuance of the lives of animals the 
generative systems are indispensable ; and however analogous they 
may be among all the species of animals, they are not identical in 
nature, or the offspring would also be identical. No matter how simi- 
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lar the ovarian eggs and the sperm cells, there is a natural though a 
latent difference ; and hence the origin and perpetuity of species. 

The lost types and species, of which geologists speak, are not the 
result of evolution, but of terrestrial convulsions. The present ani- 
mals are not their lineal descendants. Lost species of the present 
animal kingdom must be accounted for, if such there are, in the same 
way ; for, if evolution, alleged to be a universal law, annihilated one 
original species, it must have annihilated all. This is known not to 
be true. 

What if “ there are ¢vansient phases in the growth of the higher 
animals during which they resemb/e the permanent and final condi- 
tions of adult animals lower down in the same type, that is, a like 
structure, but of inferior development:” this fails to prove that the 
higher are evolved from the lower. It is a conclusion without a 
major premise. It is neither admitted nor proved, that all beings 
higher in the scale of being than some others, passing a state trans- 
ient to them, and permanent to the others, are evolutions from the 
inferior kind. This is to be proved, or logically established. The 
conclusion has not been established by facts, nor by logical inference. 
The account given in Genesis of the origin of types and species is far 
more reasonable. There an adequate cause is assigned for these differ- 
ences. There is manifest design in all these vast varieties of animal 
organisms which limited the species, and which has continued the 
limitations from generation to generation. If, as some scientists 
justly contend, the laws of nature are uniform, what they did evolve, 
formerly from lower animals they must continue to evolve from them 
through all time; unless circumstances have intervened which pre- 
vent the operation of such laws. What circumstances exist now to 
prevent monkeys from becoming men which did not always exist? 

The impossibility for a radiate to evolve a mollusk, a mollusk an 
articulate, an articulate a vertebrate, is clearly apparent from the fact 
that there are no intermediates between them, though the chasm 
between them is so very broad. The most careful and protracted 
observation has formed neither type nor even species between them 
to say nothing of classes, which are equally distinct. Though all, 
ovarian eggs are at first mere elementary cells, and though there is a 
similarity in their development to certain stages, yet a very marked 
and very rapid divergence afterward follows, showing that, notwith- 
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standing the similarity there was, originally, a difference which the 
science of embryology could not detect, till the point of divergence 
was reached. Man has no structural relation to any invertebrate ani- 
mal. How, then, can evolutionists g@ back of the vertebrate type? 
And there are lines of species, in this type, as impassible as the lines 
of types between it and other types. 

The influence which produces such a vast and astonishing variety 
in the same species must be hereditary. It is a law of inheritance ; 
a natural law, which scientists hold to be unchangeable and uniform 
in its action. When we consider the great variety which exists 
among thé human species, all of whom are derived from exactly the 
same kind of eggs, a variety so great that we can find no two indi- 
viduals who are exactly alike'in appearance and disposition, and yet 
remain of the same species, having all its characteristics, we are 
impressed with the idea of the perpetuity of the law of specific inher- 
itance. Sometimes the offspring resembles the mother or some of her 
family, sometimes the father or some of his family, and at other times 
the resemblance passes over several generations to a remote ancestor. 
We know a family of twelve children, the father of whom had deep 
red hair, and not one of them had even “sandy hair ;” but several of 
the grandchildren had hair of the color of the grandfather. Cases 
have been known in which white men have married octoroons, and 
their grandchildren, in some instances, have shown the African blood 
more clearly than did their grandmother. Thus resemblances are 
transmitted from generation to generation and confirm the doctrine 
of specific inheritance. The transmission of the distinctive character- 
istics of each sex in a species ts a guarantee of the perpetuity of the 
species, and is, therefore, opposed to the doctrine of evolution. If the 
female only transmitted her own sex there would soon be an end to 
the species ; and if she transmitted only the opposite sex the result 
would be the same. The fact that the eggs are mature in the female 
before fecundation by the male, and therefore before the new being 
is formed, and consequently before there can be any distinction of sex, 
brings us, in our investigations, to the conclusion that the distinction 
of sex is made at the very moment of fecundation, and by means of 
which we are absolutely ignorant, and of which science is unable to 
inform us. Still there is a law of inheritance by which both sexes are 
preserved, and by which the same species is, and must be continued. 
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This is fatal to the doctrine of the evolution of species. For the 
species is as much a matter of inheritance as are the sexes. A male - 
and female of the same species can never produce a different species ; 
and they must be of the same sp&cies to produce a continued progeny. 
To produce a new species a mother must not only furnish a being 
unlike herself, but also one sufficiently unlike herself to include all the 
peculiarities of the male sex. These two powers shown in the produc- 
tion of the two sexes must, to produce a new species, be so combined 
as to produce two of the sexes different from any in existence, and 
capable themselves of producing a progeny able to maintain its 
pattern down through all time. 

We know no instance, in the entire animal kingdom, in which an 
egg has failed to produce a being like the mother, except in cases of 


malformation. 


The constant tendency of offspring to resemble their 


ancestry, parents, grand-parents, great grand-parents, and still more 
remote progenitors, is adverse to the doctrine of the evolution of 
species. The law of a¢avism, as naturalists call it, which causes the 
reproduction of ancestral features in the progeny, is opposed to the 
idea of the evolution of new species. There are recorded instances 
of the reproduction of family characteristics after the lapse of several 


generations. 


The ¢rue evolution consists in the various changes 


which occur in the development of an adult being from an egg, like the 
parent ; or the various changes which take place in cases of multi- 
plication by budding, which result, not in new species, but in a being 
like the common parent of these buds. The line between types, : 
though anatomically, more clear than those between classes, genus 


and species, is not more real, nor more important. None of them are 


lines having length but no breadth ; but all of them fill the vacancie, 
among both plants and animals, which can be passed by neither. 
They are lines of difference in nature, not of survey. Mr. Darwin 
says that “man is developed from an ovule, about the 125th of an inch 
in diameter, which differs in no respect from the ovules of other 


_animals.” This is utterly impossible. If the ovules differed in xo 


respect the embryos could not differ “at a very early” nor a very late 
period. It is contrary to the laws of nature as we see them demon- 
strated. If the ovules do not differ in any respect, why do not human 
beings produce colts, and horses have lambs? If they “differ in no 


respect,” why do the feet of lizards and mammals, the wings and feet 
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of birds, no less than the hands and feet of men—all of which arise 
from the same fundamental form—why, we inquire, do not all end in 
the same development? Why should such differences spring from 
things which differ in no respect. Professor Huxley says it is “quite 
in the later stages of development.that the young human being pre- 
sents marked difference from the young ape, while the latter departs 
as much from the dog in its developments as the man does. Start- 
ling as this last assertion may appear to be, it is demonstrably true.” 
We see nothing startling in this case. Why should any sudden 
alarm be felt? Is it for fear that the monkey ovule and the human 
ovule, which Mr. Darwin says “differ in no respect,” may some day 
happen to furnish us with a monkey babe ; and furnish the mother 
monkey with a human baby to nurse? If the Professor, a very dis- 
tinguished anatomist, was startled when he discovered that which he 
states, others need not be. No danger need be feared. The “later 
stages of development” will do still what they always have done; 
namely, refute the assertion that the ovule of a human being differs 
in no respect from the ovules of other animals. Ovules which differ 
in no respect must, necessarily, if they produce any thing, produce 
things which, like themselves, differ in no respect also. The shock 
felt by Professor Huxley, at his discovery, and which he expected to 
communicate to the world, is felt only Ly himself. 

But these “later stages of development” are infallible instructors, 
They teach us that there is a natural difference in the ovules from 
which all animals spring, which the knife and the other appliances of 
the anatomist, and the magnifier of the microscopist can not detect. 
The great mistake which these gentlemen make, sometimes, is in sup- 
posing that what they can not find does not exist. The “later stages: 
of development” disprove the doztrine of the descent of man from 
the inferior animals, because the ovule of the monkey, who, accord- 
ing to their theory, is man’s nearest relative, never produces a human, 
but always a monkey offspring. 

Mr. Darwin also. says, in his “Descent of Man,” that “in the 
embryos of all the air-breathing vertebrates certain glands, called the 
corpora Wolffiana, correspond with, and act like the kidneys of mature 
fishes. - Even at a later embryonic period some striking resemblances 
between man and the lower animals may be observed.” According to 
the doctrine of the descent of the human species from the lower ani- 
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mals, and the statement here made, “all air-breathing vertebrates” 
must have descended from fishes! We are asked, on the simple 
authority of some anatomical resemblances, to believe that the eagle 
and the elephant, a toad and a horse, are lineal descendants from 
some fishes! If fishes have wrought such wonders in progeny, in 
times past, why do they not continue to do the same, as the laws of 
nature continue the same? All air-breathing animals lineal descend- 
ants of non-air-breathing animals! Are there not greater and more 
non-resemblances among fishes and air-breathing vertebrates than 
there are resemblances? Does the simple fact that certain glands of 
all air-breathing vertebrates correspond with and act like the kidneys 
of full-grown fishes prove more in favor of the lineal descent of man 
from the lower animals than the horns of the elk, the feet of the 
deer, the wings and feathers of fowls, the hands of man, with the 
lungs of all of them, and all the other almost innumerable anatomical 
differences, prove against that theory? The balance of evidence is 
unspeakably against the theory. Suppose that our friend had set out 
to disprove the theory he endeavors to sustain ; and, in order to do 
so, he had collected all the discrepancies between the various species 
of vertebrates, how triumphantly he would have combated that theory! 
His extensive knowledge of facts, and familiarity with the sciences 
bearing on the great problem of life, would have made him invincible ; 
and the charm of his style would have secured the attention of all 
classes or readers. He is the very man who could have satisfied 
every person that every species of animals was made “ after its kind” 
and with reference to its designed position in the whole realm of life. 

Every species in life has its.own sphere to fill, and as all are in 
the same world and surrounded by the same material, and as all must 
live on the food which is supplied by the world, there must, of neces- 
sity, be some points of nearer or more remote resemblance in organ- 
ism, especially among animals of the same type. But these resem- 
blances do not prove lineal descent. There are points of resemblance 
in the whole life-kingdom, including vegetables. All spring from an 
ovule. All are organized; and, taken together, they constitute the 
organic kingdom. All at first are small and feeble, but they grow 
and become strong. Each individual plant and animal, through the 
entire kingdom of life, has been produced by another like itself. The 
originals were all formed, but their descendants are all produced. 
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They all have a lineal descent from parents. All grow by the con- 
sumption of food, which is analyzed, appropriated, and assimilated 
according to species. Some of each are fixed and without the power 
of locomotion, and others are free, and have that power. The line 
between them is so indistinct that it is not yet certainly settled. It 
is much less distinct than the line between the different species of 
vegetables and animals. 

Why not say, then, if the theory of evolution of species is to be 
supported, that the animal kingdom is lineally descended from the 
vegetable kingdom? Vegetables have their anatomy and physiology 
as well as have animals. Both have absorbents and exhalents. They 
all grow old and die. After death they all decompose, and furnish 
food for after generations. Each kingdom has its microscopic tribes. 
Some of each kingdom live on land and some in the water. The 
species of both have their geographical boundaries. Life in each 
kingdom, class, genus, and species is the same in each—simply the 
power of transforming dead matter into live matter and assimilating 
it, Both kingdoms have cells which contain the pretoplasm, and in 
which there is circulation. Both afford instances of multiplication 
by ovules, buds, and division of stems, and both have circulatory sys- 
tems, and both furnish the two sexes. Beside these there are many 
other resemblances between animals and vegetables. Inhabiting the 
same planet and placed under the same physical influences, to a very 
great extent, they must necessarily resemble each other in many par- 
ticulars. But these resemblances do not prove the lineal descent of 
animals from plants, nor do they prove the descent of one species 
from another in either kingdom. Even in the cases of the vegetable 
kingdom, called sports by the gardeners, they are preserved, prop- 
agated, and further developed only by the care of the gardeners, with- 
out which they must perish or return to the original species from 
which they sprang. 

Life as a substance can not be defined, because it is not a sub- 
stance. It is known only as a power, differing from all other powers 
known to men. It has its own peculiar phenomena. It differs from 
the power of attraction, cohesion, gravitation, repulsion, magnetism, 
electricity, etc. Its distinction consists in the ability to change dead 
matter into living matter, and of disposing of it in such a manner as 
to form, multiply and perpetuate living organisms, neither of which 
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can any other force in nature perform. It begins in organic, but un- 
organized matter, out of which it forms organized beings, and com- 
municates its nature to them in conformity to the organisms, whether 
vegetable or animal. It causes them to grow, not by accretion, but 
by assimilation. It is unknown in the vast mineral kingdom of the 
world. It is peculiar to the organic kingdoms. All bodies under its 
influence resist decomposition, or a return to their original dead con- 
stituents. Without it there are no sensations, no instincts, no 
thoughts, in organized beings, however numerous the nerves, however 
large the mass of brains. 

Life is not like the other powers in matter, inherent, but it is 
temporal. It is not like the magnetic power which can be communi- 
cated to the steel and taken from it, and restored again, as often 
as we please; but when once taken away it can not be restored 
by any natural agency, It is not a chemical power, nor a matter of 
chemical tests. It is purely a vital power, and is not included in the 
circle of all the natural sciences, except in its phenomena. As a thing 
of itself it is unexplained, and, in the present state of our knowledge, 
unexplainable. We are here speaking of life as connected with each 
elemental unit of organisms, in its lowest condition. In this lowest 
condition it grows, moves, and forms, from its own unaided influence, 
all living organisms. This can not be imitated in a chemical labor- 
atory. It is not a chemical process, but is purely one of vitality. 
Changes which occur in a laboratory, which are admitted to be 
mechanical and chemical, should never be called vita/ changes, solely 
because they occur in living organisms. Many such changes may 
occur which have no connection with vitality. Vital actions can not 
be chemically produced. 

As to spontaneous generation, it may be fearlessly affirmed and 
it is admitted that all anim:ls spring from eggs. It is equally clear 
that all eggs spring from animals; for eggs first exist only in ovaries, 
and ovaries are a part of animal organizations. There must, there- 
fore, have been, originally, animals made, not born, not evolved, nor 
- spontaneously produced. . If Nature once spontaneously produced an- 
imals, why does it not continue to produce them, since its laws are 
unchangeable and perpetual? What Nature once did it must con- 
tinue to do, unless controlled by a power superior to its power. All 
the atheistical theories of life are founded on fancies, not on facts. 














Faith in the Unseen. 


III—FAITH IN THE UNSEEN. 


“While we look not at the things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen; 
for the things that are seen are temporal, but the things that are not seen are eternal.” — 
2 Cor. Iv, 18. 


HE apostle from whom we quote the above evidently presents 

two fundamental principles in a seeming paradox: First, the 
ability to see the wusecen, and this by faith; and, second, that this 
unseen is the real, the enduring. What do we mean by faith ?—a 
theological dogma? No, else there were as many faiths as men. Is 
it a mathematical quantity ?—that is, you give me so much testimony 
and I will give you so much faith? No; for the skeptic rejects the 
best and clings to the poorest testimony in the world. What, then, 
is faith? 

The same apostle from whom the above is quoted defines it to be 
“the substance of things hoped for ; the evidence of things not seen.” 
This gives us something definite ; for this recognizes substance in the 
things unseen. Let us not be startled at this, for the word substance 
must have a better meaning than to indicate flesh and blood, or sky, 
air, earth and sea. Substance is spirit, and spirit is substance. This 
is enduring substance; this is the unseen, and this is, therefore, the 
thing at which we look when we look at the unseen. Does it appear 
paradoxical to say we look at the invisible? Only to the materialist 
can such words have no meaning. To those who have studied and 
thought ; to those who have turned the gaze of the inner eye upon 
the inner man; to those who have learned that the seeming real is 
only seeming, and that mind, not matter, is king,—to those the words 
of our apostle are full of meaning. They confirm, through our faith, 
the deepest convictions of our judgments, and realize to us as attain- 
able the highest and purest ambitions of our souls. That the things 
which we see are temporal, therefore, can give no just ground for dis- 
tress of mind or unrest of soul, since the things we do not see are 
eternal, and only the eternal can fully satisfy the soul, or bring out to 
the fullness of the divine ideal all the forces and capabilities with — 
which man has been invested. a 
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It is further stated of faith that it is the evidence of things not 
seen. The usual idea of faith is that it is a result of testimony. This 
is only in part true.- The double element indicated in the definition 
is of peculiar import and great value; it sets faith forth both as 
a result of testimony, or evidence, and the evidence itself. In this 
respect it may not always be possible to define or explain the modes 
by which we come into possession of such a faith. A crime is com- 
mitted, and all eyes turn to a given man as the perpetrator of that 
crime. He is arrested, tried, and acquitted. ‘This does not change 
the common opinion ; the people are still entirely satisfied in their 
own minds of the guilt of the man, although it can not be established 
through the evidence given in the case. It is so in regard to many 
of the deepest and most ineffaceable convictions of the mind, and 
many of the most vital questions that affect human life and destiny. 
Some to account for this phase of faith have called it the direct gift 
of God. This will not bear a moment's criticism ; for, if it were true, 
the inequality, and hence partiality and injustice, of God’s dealings 
would at once become but too painfully apparent. Others treat with 
some favor the early idea of the pre-existence of the soul, and argue 
thence that what we seem to learn in this world is only bringing to 
memory the things which we knew before we came into this world, 
and that by careful scrutiny of our mental processes we may become 
aware that what we now seem to learn for the first time we knew 
at some indefinite period in,the past. 

On this ground, too, it is alleged can be explained the constant 
longings of the soul after something it can not here obtain—a strain- 
ing of the eye far away into the depths of the future—a feeling that 
we are akin to that future, and must ultimately return to our native 
home. 
Whatever objections may be brought against the pre-existence 
doctrine itself, the principles attempted to be explained by it are real 
ones, and neither human life nor human destiny can be explained 
without their recognition. To deny the main postulate is simply to 
“become an atheist, or practically the equivalent, a materialist. The 
practical result is apparent ; he who has no God has no future; he 
who does not look at the unseen, with whom by faith there is no un- 
seen, can have nothing remaining but the seen; but the seen is 


the temporal, and he who clings to the temporal must perish with it. 
VoL. VIII.—31. ‘ 
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It is not difficult to understand, therefore, why a man without faith 
should seek to make the most possible of the present life, since, if his 
theory be correct, there can be no other. The utter blankness of such 
a future—the utter worthlessness of any life not to be supplemented 
by another, ought to suggest to the most skeptical that human exist- 
ence must be something more than a mockery, and human hopes 
something more than a noonday dream. 

Another mode of explaining faith as the evidence of unseen things 
is by the doctrine of intuition. Here, true, are met some doubtful 
grounds, or, if solid, too far removed from the ordinary modes of 
thought to be available except with the few. They can not, however, 
be entirely overlooked or dismissed for that reason. 

Mind must be studied, and if we find ourselves so much less 
familiar with mind than matter it will be largely due to the fact that 
we have given more attention to the gross than the refined, to the 
sensible than the supersensible. This is not difficult to account for. 
In infancy our eyes first open upon material things, and the senses 
first brought into contact with the seen—the tangible. We learn to 
look, taste, feel, hear, and smell long before we learn to think. The 
wants, too, of the outer man are imperious, while those of the inner 
man are quiescent; it may be, indeed, sleeping, dying; but, if so, we 
do not appreciate it as easily as when the outer man sleeps or dies. 

Among the most vital errors of the usual early education is this 
of giving almost exclusive attention to the physical man. To avoid 
this, mind and the laws of thought must be studied at a much earlier 
period than is usually done. We may in this way overcome much of 
the tendency to materialistic views. We may open more fully to in- 
spection the character of mind or soul. We may study with more 
satisfaction, and investigate with more hope of definite results, the 
realm of the unseen. We may even approach so nearly the infinite 
as to find that nothing is more natural than the supernatural— 
nothing so miraculous as the denial of miracles. 

Successful in such undertakings, we shall learn that pure or ab- 
stract reason, commonly called the metaphysical or transcendental, is 
so regarded more from unfamiliarity with the subject than from any 
necessarily inherent quality. Rising to the proper height in such de- 
partments of thought and investigation, and invoking, instead of | 
rejecting the aid of faith, the place and value of the intuitive forces 
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of the mind will be readily understood and appreciated. Without 
further delay, however, if the foregoing be even proximately correct, 
it may be stated that faith in its highest sense is a conviction, based 
upon the somewhat subtle, but perfectly legitimate workings of the 
mind, and itself, therefore, as the apostle says, the evidence of things 
not seen. 

If faith be such a conviction, with respect to the unseen, the fol- 
lowing will be true: The unseen becomes more a positivism; the 
present, seemingly real, loses more and more of its apparent substan- 
tiality, as faith grasps the unseen, and we come thus with Paul to 
realize that the things which we see are temporal. While, too, faith 
grasps the unseen, and it gradually stands out in bold relief against 
the horizon of the infinite, we come further with Paul to learn that 
the things which we do not see are eternal. 

This conception of faith has a double significance and a double 
value. As previously stated, our first knowledge is by sensuous con- 
tact. We become quite familiar with the outer world, and by contact 
with it quite sure We possess an outer man. We neglect the inner 
man. We look with eyes of flesh long after we should have been 
looking with eyes of faith. The subjective is practically a myth. 
True, we know we think, feel, desire, dream, and long for what we 
have not, but we have a slight, if any, appreciation of the fact that 
the real life is within—the proper subject of study within—the eyes 
that can not be quenched, within. 

The faith of which we speak comes to our relief. It may, indeed, 
be said to deal with the subjective, and possibly, therefore, the subtle, 
because it appeals to the within and strives to open the soul itself to 
the light. But true as this may be the faith itself has to do also 
with the objective—the outer, that is the beyond, just as certainly as 
the natural eye has to do with the outer. 

The essential difference is this: We have been in the habit 
of calling the beyond spiritual, and, because spiritual, unreal; be-— 
_cause invisible, unsubstantial. It is to correct this fatal error that 
much of the revelation from God is given; it is to teach us that 
a body even is still a body, though it be spiritual, and that the unseen 
is the enduring, eternal. While faith attempts to grasp the unseen, 
and assure us of its substantiality, it is not necessary that it should 
materialize the object of its attention. The truth is self-evident that 
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the moment an object becomes materialized, or in any way is made 
tangible to the natural senses, it ceases to be an object of faith, The 
illustrations in our days to establish such a principle through spirit 
mediums is supremely absurd, if not, indeed, beneath contempt. No 
character of evidence can be enhanced in value by such demonstra- 
tions. The commonly received miracles of the Bible even have much 
less value than usually assigned them ; those particularly of the New 
Testament constitute but little, if any, part of the real genius of 
Christ's religion. Christ might have performed miracles by the mill- 
ion, and left the world no wiser nor better than he found it. If at 
his death his work had ceased probably not a man could have been 
found to believe in him. If, while living, the main feature of his life 
had been a display of miraculous power, we have already evidence— 
in that many followed him for the loaves and fishes—what all might 
have done. Aside from any miracle’Christ lived a life, formed a char- 
acter that Calvary could not crucify, nor a sepulcher of rock confine. 
That character has been written on the face of civilization. That 
character rather than his miracles is to-day the proof of his divinity. 
The chief element in that character was faith in God, in the future, 
and in himself. With a calm self-assurance, that must be ‘either the 
most daring presumption or the sublimest height of faith, he an- 
nounced his designs, laid down the ground-work of his future expec- 
tations, marched straight to his purpose, though it early led him 
to the Cross, and eighteen centuries are alike revealing and fulfilling 
the unerring certainty of his aims, the undimmed vision of his faith. 

If he be viewed as a man, he is at once seen to be what men 
should be; and the kinship recognized, the true key is found to man’s 
nature. But can the unseen become the real to us as to him? can 
man be as confident of the future as was he? is the temporal as little 
to us—the eternal as much to us—as to him? Why not? If there is 
nothing in man allied to the eternal,—or there being such, there are 
no means of asserting and realizing the kinship—then, indeed, is life 
worse than a dream—then better hal it been if none had been born. 

The character of this kinship’ to the eternal can not be measured 
by the present. If the perfection of Christ’s life, if the sublimity of 
his faith, mean any thing for us, they mean the capabilities of the 
uture, and not the imperfections of the present. But, however much 
hings may differ in quantity, they do not necessarily differ in quality. 
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The faith of a child is often stronger than that of its parent. The 
magnitude of the person or thing, literally or figuratively, need not 
change the essential element of faith. I hold it entirely possible for 
us to see the unseen with as steady gaze and unstaggering faith as 

did Christ. If we seem to come short, it is because we do not keep 
our attention riveted there as he did, or because in the fact that he is 
more immediately akin to the divine we take it for granted we can 
not be like him, and live and die without the effort. 

Let us free ourselves from both errors ; let us, as says our text, 
look at the things we do not see, because they are eternal ; and let us 
remember that Christ and his faith are but the measures of human 
capabilities, the chief difference being a question of time, which, hap- 
pily, will itself ultimately pass away. 

We stand, therefore, on a border land, our natures have been made 
capable of inhabiting two worlds: like Moses, we can stand on the 
mountains of one, and gaze away into the eternal sunlight and beauty 
of the other, where perennial verdure clothes valley and hill, and the 
pure waters of life flow from fountains that will never fail. The 
margin between these two worlds is narrow ; indeed, as in the colors 
of the rainbow, it is impossible to tell where one ceases and another 
begins, so in the two worlds, we stand in one, we live in the other. 
There is no time to the soul: the mind looks into the invisible: we 
look at the things which are not seen. The body is conditioned by 
time and space; the body, therefore, is in this world. The mind is 
unconditioned. Spirit is itself the condition of the infinite. As 
there would be no sound without the ear, no beauty without the eye, 
so would there be no infinite without mind. To talk of the infinity 
of matter is an absurdity, Matter is conditioned ; matter is limited ; 
matter must have form, and form must have space, but mind—spirit— 


tie ee eae limited by nothing—is itself the condi- 





tion and limit of all things. 

Tangible things, as we call the things of this world, are therefore of 
_less consequence than the intangible; sight of less value than faith ; 
things present less enduring than things to come; for, as saith our 
text, the things we see are temporal, the things we do not see 
are eternal. 

Men live, however, and act here, as if they nipected to remain 
here forever ; doubtless many would do so if they could. Certain it 
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is, the best are in no hurry to die. Why this? There ought to come 
a time, even before decrepit old age, when a man, like Paul or 
Christ, can say, It is finished, I am ready to be offered. Why does 
that period not arrive with more men, and at a much earlier age? 
It is certainly time for such questions to be thoroughly canvassed and 
understood, for it is certainly time for a man to die when he has 
finished his work, whether he be thirty or three times thirty years 
of age. Death is by no means the greatest evil in the world. If 
the faith of the soul have transplanted the affections to the regions 
of the unseen—if the treasures have been laid up there—if the real 
possessions are not only with the eternal, but the conscious being— 
the real esse has grasped this life for what it is, rather than for what 
it seems—then, indeed, will the future ever be gazed to as home, and 
the heart will yearn to be clothed upon with immortality. Life is 
sometimes more dishonorable than death terrible. Is not this because 
the future has no promise? Is it not because the soul’s kinship is not 
understood? But what is a life that circumscribes its activities by the 
present. There may be, indeed, those who benefit their fellow-beings 
by the legitimate pursuits of life ; yet do they engage in a given pursuit 
only, or even mainly, for the good of man? Do teachers, lawyers, doc- 
tors, and preachers work mainly or even considerably for the actual 
benefit they confer upon others? Take away the guid pro quo, and 
would there not be many vacant desks, empty courts, pill-bags and 
pulpits? But it may be said this is too severe a mode of testing the 
question. I reply, it is not when the mode is understood. 

I do not even hint that any class of public or private workers 
should go unrequited. I simply mean to ask, would not public serv- 
ice be more profitable, and toil even sweet, if the guid pro quo were 
only used as a means to an end, and that end the elevation of man, 
and the teaching to him the true lessons of a faith that is able to 
grasp the unseen, and transform the seeming unsubstantial into the 
real, and the temporal into the eternal? I would not stop the doctor’s 
or lawyer’s fee, but I would have the one ab le to minister, when needed, 
to the soul as well as to the body of his patient, and I would have the 
other seek a case for the purpose of promoting the ends of justice, 
conserving the right, protecting the innocent and punishing the 
guilty. 

I would increase rather than decrease the salary of the teacher and 
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preacher, but I would have them enter into their profession with a 
deep and ardent love for the souls committed to them, and a profound 
realization of their responsibilities. But this can only be done by 
those who look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen ; it can only be done by those whose faith in the eternal 
future has already reduced that future to the positive and real. Philo- 
sophy has busied itself much on this question ; the real and the ideal 
have been the watchwords to many a fiercely contested metaphysical 
field of battle ; but all to little purpose, since the arena chosen for the 
combat has removed the whole question at once from the grasp of the 
masses. This is of itself proof of the existence of a fatal error some- 
where. If there be a destiny of special character for any one man, a 
something in the future that is to exalt him immeasurably above 
things that perish, that destiny or goal ought to be alike attainable to 
all; that is, it ought to be within the reach of the human capabilities 
as a race, and not as here and there an isolated individual. If the 
understanding of the profound philosophies, however, could avail any 
body any thing, it could only include those who sufficiently understand 
them to appropriate them, and this as to the whole race would include 
the fewest possible in number; indeed, it might be doubted with 
safety if the authors and promulgators of many of the philosophical 
theories themselves understood precisely what they were trying to 
do. But the great doctrine of faith in the unseen unveils the hidden 
treasure, and displays in proportions of marvelous beauty and sym- 
metry the goddess of the ideal—but displays her as the real. As 
between these two supposed extremes, therefore, the real and the ideal, 
there can be no conflict; in fact, can be no4luality, since he who 
accepts our apostle’s teaching will at once perceive, that the ideal so 
called is the real, and that the clearer the vision, the stronger the 
conception of faith, the more certainly is the seen the so called real— 
temporal—and the unseen the so called ideal—the eternal. 

Suppose, however, it be urged that this also is beyond the reach 
_ of the masses? I reply that it is not, for the obvious reason, that 
even a child can believe what it can not comprehend ; and believe it, 
too, in a manner that will enable it to appropriate whatever benefits 
may follow as the legitimate fruits of its faith. 

True, I concede if every question is to be tested upon rationalistic 
principles, there come no benefits by faith until faith is confirmed 











by reason, or until reason paves the way for faith. But this, I beg it 
to be observed, comes from no inherent quality of the question itself, 
but simply from the exercise of the will-power—a saying I will not 
believe until I see. But I may further reply, that upon rationalistic 
principles faith has the vantage ground. Let us state two great 
facts or truths: first, it is universally conceded, that there is a limit 
to knowledge by reason; and with the end of knowledge—namely, 
the knowledge that comes by reason—must come an end of benefits ; 
second, it is equally true that faith confers benefits, after knowledge of 
this kind ceases, for it is true beyond dispute that most of the affairs of 
life are transacted, and most of the mysterious operations of nature 
utilized, by faith in results, without the possibility of comprehending 
the ulterior forces producing them. Thus the child takes food from the 
hand of its parent, but will take a deadly poison as readily. By no 
process of reasoning, or act of apprehension, is it capable of deter- 
mining for the one or deciding against the other. The food, however, 
will as certainly nourish, the poison as certainly kill, as if the child 
could give the minutest analysis of each. Suppose, however, the 
reason of the child has sufficiently developed to enable it to begin to 
question about and reason upon these two articles without being able 
to comprehend either. It might thus, it is true, avoid being poisoned 
by refusing to swallow what it did not comprehend; but on the other 
hand it would starve to death by refusing to take the food, the com- 
prehension of which was as far beyond its grasp as the poison. 
This is rationalism pure and simple: it says, I will believe and act 
only so far as I can understand. In this he is but a child of some- 
what larger growth, for, without doubt, the great problems of nature— 
life, death, the future—are as far, or farther, beyond the grasp of 
the wisest philosopher as the relative merits of pure milk and deadly 
poison to the new-born babe. What, then, will this philosopher do? 
what does he do? He refuses the power of faith—the sincere milk of 
the Word of God—and, like the babe that would refuse the milk of 
the mother’s breast, dies. What should he do? Do as does the babe: 
look up with a perfect trust into the parental face, and eat and drink 
as the hand of the parent bestows, 

Again, it is not only rationalism, but Materialism, atheism and 
death. He who only acts when prompted by reason, and goes no 
further than guided by reason, must of necessity limit his knowledge 
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and hopes alike to the present world. With such a one, reason limits 
its own horizon, defines its own boundaries, and determines its own 
character, allies itself to the material and perishable, and with them of 
necessity also perishes. 

Here the objector declaims as usual about the conflict therefore 
between reason. To this I reply by a flat denial. For this denial 
I give two reasons: first, there can be no conflict, because they 
occupy different realms of both thought and feeling ; second, because 
in those realms faith occupies the unseen, and must therefore begin 
where reason must cease. 

If a doctor attempts to practice law, and a lawyer medicine, each 
however attempting to enforce the principles of his new profession 
by the modes, practices, and materials of his old, it does not take 
much penetration to perceive, that not only a conflict, but confusion 
worse confounded must ensue. It is even so with reason and faith. 
Each has it realm, and each realm its well defined boundaries; but 
whenever a Spencer attempts to find the infinite by philosophy, or a 
Huxley the primordial germ of life in a protoplasm, or a Darwin the 
soul of man in an oyster shell, or whenever a Paul attempts to teach 
moral doctrine and human duty through a physical science, or a Peter 
to discover the eternal world through a telescope, we may not wonder 
at the confusion and conflict which will ensue. . It is only in our 
ignorance and our presumption, only in our weakness and our pride, 
that we find, or think we find, any conflict between reason and faith ; 
ignorant of the unseen, we presume to deny its reality; too weak- 
minded to grasp the infinite, we are too proud to lean on the arm of 
faith ; thus, what by incapacity we can not do, and by stubbornness 
we will not do, the great hereafter—the only real—may be hidden 
from our vision forever. 

Let us now consider the possible results of the negation of faith 
in the unseen. This of course will not exclude the rationalist or the 
scientist from pursuing his investigations as to the unseen in the 
material universe. It will, however, prevent him—prevent all who 

: give a negation to faith—from having a future'life. With such, life is 
a resultant of law, of organism. It is not an essence nor an entity, 
but an accident, wholly dependent on the organic structures in which 

for the time being it resides. Destroy the organism, that is, compel 
it to change forms, or dissolve and enter into new combinations, and 
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life, which was the accident of, or by, law inherent in that organism, 
must cease to be. Thus in man, for example, the brain is the seat 
of sensation, and the nervous system, either as a whole, or as repre- 
sented by the brain, is the life or soul; destroy or disorganize this 
nervous tissue; break up the infinitesimal cells, the protoplasms 
and the life resident therein must perish ; or, if renewed as a sensa- 
tion or consciousness in other organic matter, still will it be with all 
former identity lost. With this loss of identity departs also the idea 
of personal existence and continuity of being ; but this means simply 
and only the blotting out of man as man, as in any sense as a con- 
scious being. Subsequent, therefore, to the dissolution of the human 
bodily organism, or immediately connected therewith, all that man 
was, all he might have been, all he desired to be, are buried in one 
common grave, whose prison gates no conqueror’s hand shall ever 
open, whose deep dark night of death shall bring no dawn of day. 

The outlook is not pleasing, the promised end not desirable, 
and the solution of the problem of human life by no means satis- 
factory. Life must mean more than that, else better not live. The 
future must have a better haven than the grave. Existence must 
have a better complement than death. Human hopes must be better 
rewarded than by the savage cruelty of being buried forever. The 
pulsations of the heart must find a purer sympathy than time can 
give. The gigantic power of intellect, with its electric chains, must 
span more worlds than one. Human loves, so deep, so mighty, if 
they die of earth, must be born of heaven. The eye now dim and 
blind and tearful must see by the light of faith. The splendors of 
the unseen—the only real—must dawn upon the vision of the soul. 
Every longing based in right must be satisfied. Every object of holy 
ambition must be attained. The divine image in man, tarnished for 
a moment with sin, must reappear in its primal glory, and man must 
live forever. 

Such are our alliances, such our kinships, if we look not at the 
things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen, not only by 
the dual nature we possess—the dual worlds in which we live—but 
better, by the avowal of the faith which all may make if they will. 

This, as I have endeavored to show, is the mystic chain that 
binds us to the other world than the one in which we now move; or, 
more than this, it is the hand that unveils the unseen and becomes 
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to us the conviction of its realness, and in that unseen reveals the 
unbroken continuity of our being. 

What God-like majesty, therefore, we possess! What a quench- 
less fire burns upon the altar of our being! What measureless fields 
open out before our vision! What deathless powers reign within us! 
To what heights, therefore, may we not ascend! To what infinite 
possessions may we not aspire! To what limits may our thoughts 
not reach, and for what grand achievements may we not hope, when 
the A. B. C., the primary lessons of the here, are perfected in the 
hereafter ! 

What, however, shall these possibilities benefit us, if, through us, 
they benefit not others also? How shall they glorify us, if, through 
us, they do not, also, glorify God ? 

Let that faith which deals with the unseen be the guiding star, 
and a calm no more surely succeeds a storm—day no more certainly 
follows night—than will life, eternal life, follow the fleeting shadows 
of earth, and day, unending day, the darkness and gloom of the grave. 
There will the real be enjoyed, and the temporal exist no more. 








IV.—MATERIALISM. 


HAT skepticism is constantly changing its position—shifting 

its ground of attack on Revelation—is a most obvious fact. Its 
past history furnishes no data from which to determine, with any 
degree of certainty, its stronghold in the near future. The battle- 
fields that have been abandoned show where the conflict was hottest, . 
and the spiked cannon and the scattered missiles indicate on which ° 
side the victory lay. The adversary will never mass his forces on 
those fields again, nor call into requisition the implements which 
have proved unsuccessful in the past. Even in our time we have 
seen these forces, one after another, giving way before the onward 
march of the truth. Spiritualism, which swept over the country 
with almost irresistible power, overawing the multitudes with its 
mysterious phenomena, has well-nigh spent its force, and will not 
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likely ever constitute the prominent element of power in the ranks 
of the enemy that once characterized it. Rationalism, reared in the 
universities of Germany, and for a time the most formidable foe the 
truth had to encounter, has evidently passed the zenith of its glory, 
and is retiring from the field of conflict. By a remorseless criticism 
it sought to place our Gospels on a legendary basis. Jesus of Naz- 
areth lived. He was a man somewhat in advance of his age, with \ 
some superior knowledge of the laws of Nature, and skilled in the 
arts of legerdemain, he succeeded in deluding a class of ignorant and 
superstitious men into the belief that he was the Messiah—the 
deliverer of Israel—the Son of God. After his death legendary tales, 
marvelous in their nature, concerning him and his works, were in- 
vented, like those in the apocryphal Gospels, and credulous minds 
readily accepted them. Thus was reared on this mythic basis the 
Church of Christ. And the legend of Jesus has proved more potent 
in purifying, ennobling and blessing the race than all the truths com- 
bined of ancient and modern skepticism. But Rationalism is no 
longer the Living issue either in Europe or America. No observer i 
has failed to see that the great conflict has been shifted to the field 
of physical science. All the forces of Infidelity are concentrating 
there. Even Spiritualists, at the sacrifice of their own principles, 
have almost abandoned their own weapons for those of Materialists 
to oppese the Word of God. Evidently Materialism is, therefore, the 
most potent enemy the friends of Christ have, at present, to encounter. 
It has the earnest support of men who stand confessedly in the front 
rank of the Scientists of the day, and it claims over three-fourths of 
living Scientists among its advocates—so rapidly and irresistibly has 
it swept into its own channel the currents of speculative thought. 
But what is Materialism? It is that system of philosophy or 
speculation that assumes that matter is self-existent and the source { 
of all living entities ; that “in matter resides the promise and potency 
of-every form and quality of life,” vegetable, animal, intellectual, and 
spiritual, and that out of matter have all these forms. been evolved 
during the long ages of the past. “Given matter as a vehicle of 
change, motion as the result of change, and force as the cause of 
change, and evolution must follow as an inevitable consequence.” 
Evolution is the term applied to the doctrine “that the existing 
universe*has been gradually unfolded by the action of zatural causes.” 
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It can not be denied that there is a law of evolution operating exten- 
sively in Nature. By it the ear of corn is developed from a single 
grain, the great oak from a little acorn, the fowl from the egg, the 
man from the infant, and the infant from the embryo. All around 
us are the evidences of the existence of that law. To it are we in- 
debted for-our best grain, our finest fruit, our most valuable domestic 
animals. But even with Mr. Spencer’s “Involution” included in the 
meaning of the term, must we accept the hypothesis that the exist- 
ing universe has been evolved from star-dust or nebulous ether? 
that all life sprang from dead matter—that man’s immediate “ pro- 
genitors” were a species of monkey—his remote ancestry the ascid- 
ians? that mollusks developed into articulates, articulates into 
vertebrates, and these attained, by this law, their highest form of de- 
velopment in mammals, and mammals in man? in short, is man 
simply highly developed matter, and his mental processes the product 
of “molecular changes” in the cellular tissues of the brain, and does 
this physical organ generate thought as the “liver generates bile” or 
chemical action heat? 

With science, properly so called, no conflict legitimately can 
emerge. Its facts must be accepted. But assuredly in this con- 
troversy we are not dealing with science. No rival of the Christian 
faith, no philosophy that has ever arrayed itself against the Bible, and 
the “popular faith” as a chimera, that has prided itself on the cer- 
tainty of its own principles, has ever rested upon more glaring 
assumptions or made larger demands on the credulity of its disciples 
than Materialism. This we hope to make evident as we proceed. 
To this skeptical philosophy, then, we deem the following objections 
insurmountable : 

1. Its “genesis of the universe” is not only an unsupported 
assumption, but essentially atheistic. It recognizes no personal 
God—no txtelligent Author and Ruler of the Universe. To matter 
and force all results are referred in their origin and conservation. 
Matter is self-existent. Its form changes, its essence is eternal. It 
has passed, during the flight of ages, from nebulous ether into solid 
earth, rocks, trees, animals, and men. It will again return, by the 
force of; cosmic rhythms,” or “the law of the redistribution of matter 
and motion,” back to a state of nebulosity. No superintending mind 
is demanded by this hypothesis. Only matter, motion, and force are 
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necessary! If it requires a great mind to produce an “lIliad,” a 
“Paradise Lost,” or a “Hamlet,” it requires only d/ind, unconscious 
force acting on matter to produce a Milton, a Homer, or a Shakes- 
peare! I must believe that intelligence was absolutely necessary in 
the construction of my watch, but to dsz/d this stupendous universe, 
with its myriads of sentient and intelligent beings, lifeless force is 
fully adequate! 

2. A second objection to Materialsm, we urge, is that it furnishes 
no facts confirmatory of its assumption in regard to the origin of life. 
If life was evolved from dead matter no fact has ever yet been found 
in proof of this. If science has ever discovered a law of Nature, 
uniform and inflexible, it is the one relative to the origin of life. 
“Life is evolved only from life,” or, as Agassiz expresses it, “all ani- 
mal life comes from the egg.” In the vegetable kingdom all life is 
evolved from the seed. Potentially the life of a forest may reside 
in a single acorn, but that acorn MUST FIRST exist. When Moses 
asserted that God created the seed and invested it with the power 
of reproduction in order to perpetuate life on the earth, he asserted 
a fact that science, in her progress, perpetually confirms. It will be 
necessary to establish the doctrine of “spontaneous generation” 
before the chain of evolution is complete. If life ever emerged from 
dead matter that power must be shown to still exist by examples of 
“spontaneous generation.” But if, as Professor Tyndall has shown, 
“spontaneous generation” is an impossibility, and life comes only 
from life, how can it be evinced that matter ever had the assumed 
power? If natural forces can not now evolve life out of zzer¢ matter, 
then life has not thus originated, since these forces have always, 
according to Materialism, operated as they do now. Until life is 
evolved from non-life by zatural causes, which it is admitted can not 
be done, a s#per-natural cause will zuevitably be required to account 
for the origin of life on our globe. And, until life is thus evolved, 
Materialism must remain, at this juncture at least, demonstrably a 
baseless theory. 

3. Again, Materialism fails to account for the vast chasm between 
man and the lower animals. It admits the fact, but claims that the 
missing link may yet be found among the fossil remains. Were we 
to grant this assumption, still there emerges the ever recurring objec- 
tion,—“ Why has nature failed in her operations? why have her “ per- 
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sistent forces” ceased to perpetuate those links that are now miss- 
ing? It is conceded that those minute transitional forms necessary 
to complete the chain of evolution ave wanting, and that, instead of 
their coming up gradually, “all of the most marked groups appear at 
once upon the scene,” so deposes Mivart ; and Professor Agassiz says, 
“there never has been shown any connecting link between the four 
great divisions of the animal kingdom—radiates, mollusks, articulates, 
and vertebrates. These divisions never run into one another ; they 
are as distinct now as when they first existed on the earth.” 

4. But if Materialism fails to account for the chasm between 
man and the brute creation it also fails to account for the origin of 
man’s intellectual power; they are not the result of the law of evo- 
lution. Biologists have failed to discover any increase in the intellect- 
ual powers of the race as it grows older. Moses or Plato, Homer 
or David, will compare favorably with the best intellects of this 
age. If this law of evolution obtained universally, we should have 
at present a race of intellectual giants that would overshadow, by 
their “ zxherited” talents, and belittle in the comparison the grandest 
prodigies of antiquity. But such is not the fact. This age has pre- 
sented nothing in legislative ability surpassing that of Moses, of 
metaphysical acuteness outstripping Aristotle, of poetical genius 
eclipsing Homer, or of moral instructions at all approaching those of 
Jesus of Nazareth. The gap, then, between the intellectual powers 
of man and the instinct of the brute is not only now immense, but 
through all historic times it appears equally as great. But intimately 
connected with man’s intellectual powers are the powers of speech, 
whence came language, that vehicle of thought, that medium of 
communication between man and his fellow. Without language the 
human mind could never have been developed. Indeed, without it our 
race would have been left in a condition dwarfed and deplorable. The 
state of the deaf and dumb, when left without the sympathy and aid 
of their fellow-men, furnishes some data for this conclusion. Lan- 
guage is common to the human race; no tribe has yet been found with- 
“out a medium of communication differentiating widely from the mut- 
terings of the brute creation. Nor can we trace back the history of 
man to a.time when language did not exist, or was even in a transi- 
tional state. Moreover, under the advantages of domestication the 
lower animals, after centuries of intercourse with, and training by, 
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man have made no advances in acquiring the use of human speech. 
Evidently the neighing of the horse, the barking of the dog, or the 
purring of the cat indicate no progress in this direction. That 
human reason and language were evolved from the instincts and 
mutterings of irrational creatures assumed to be our “ progenitors” 
constitute a cluster of unverifiable assumptions. 

5. Our fifth objection to Materialism is, that it denies that man 
has a spirit,an immortal nature. The intimacy existing between 
body and spirit, the dependency of the mind upon the condition of 
the physical constitution for its healthful operations, the fact that in 
old age often, as in infancy, the mind is feeble, and is frequently 
dethroned by physical suffering, give great plausibility to this mater- 
ialistic theory. 

Professor Le Conte, in alluding to these and kindred facts, says: 


“] have struggled in my earlier life, almost in despair; I have wrestled in an 
agony with this fearful doubt, with this cold philosophy, whose icy breath withers 
all the beautiful flowers, and blasts all the growing fruit of humanity.” 

The antagonism between this cold philosophy and the religion of 
Christ is, hence, fundamental. At the very basis of the Divine Reve- 
lation lies the assumption that man has a soul or spirit—an immortal 
nature. Jesus says, “Fear not them who kill the dody and are not able 
to kill the soul, but rather fear Him who is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” But in consonance with this philosophy—the 
destruction of the body is the total destruction of man—he dissolves 
into the physical elements of which he is composed. Against this 
desolating system has the human heart protested in all ages. If there 
is a single conviction that has approached a/most universal acceptance 
among all nations, in all ages of the world, it is the conviction that 
man possesses a spiritual, immortal nature, or something that fire can 
not burn, that water can not drown, that the sword can not kill, and 
that death can not destroy. In the language of Professor Le Conte, 
“Tt is a datum—a clear revelation of consciousness. Belief in this 
is ¢mmediate and intuitive.” Whether consciousness thus deposes or 
not would be questioned by more than one Christian thinker. On no 
other ground can we account, it appears to me, however, for the wide 
prevalence of this deep conviction. It is not the product .of argu- 
mentation. No reasoning can make it more evident to the soul. 

The belief is certainly “immediate and intuitive.” 
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6. Again, materialism practically denies and ignores the moral 
and religious nature of man. Without the recognition of these ele- 
ments in our nature the Bible is wholly unmeaning, and its mission a 
farce. With this philosophy, however, there is practically no moral 
nature in man. This is in logical harmony with the principles of 
the system. Man is but the result of the natural forces acting in 
and upon him. TZheré is no freedom of will, And as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer affirms, “there can be no such freedom.” He is just what 
the forces have made him! Whence, then, originated these moral 
intuitions? What gave risetothem? Mr. Spencer responds, “ These 
moral intuitions are ¢he result of accumulated experiences of utility, 
gradually organized and ixherited.” Hence in the possession of these 
intuitions the race did not begin, ages of accumulated experience of 
utility were necessary to produce them! All this is assumed, yet 
this is necessary to perfect the evolutionary idea of materialism. 
But is the principle of utility to be accepted as the standard of 
morality? Do our moral intuitions always coincide with the doctrine 
that what is of greatest utility, is morally right, and what is the con- 
verse, is morally wrong? No, certainly not. On the contrary, an act 
may be most useful in itself, and yet be prompted by motives that 
shall be utterly odious to our moral instincts. Take away “freedom 
of will” and there can arise no virtuous action at all. Man is then 
merely automaton—is not the subject of praise or blame, and morality 
properly so called can have no existence. Though consciousness 
attests the freedom of the will, even her tongue must be mute in the 
presence of this philosophy. It is difficult to see why cannibalism 
and the destruction of the aged ard infirm among heathen nations 
may not be justified by this “doctrine of utility.” But our moral 
intuitions decide conversely. Zhat alone is morality, in its nodlest 
acceptation, which undergoes voluntary self-sacrifice for the welfare of 
others ; that acts not from personal considerations in feeding the poor, 
in clothing the naked, and in protecting the aged and infirm. The less 
of personal utility discoverable in these acts, the more does it meet 

~the approbation of the moral instincts of mankind. Instead, there- 
fore, of “experiences of utility, organized and inherited,” being the 
source of our moral intuitions, on the contrary, morality, in its 
loftiest manifestations, is destroyed by the presence of utility. But 


if these moral intuitions were the “result of experiences of utility,” or 
Vou. VIII.—32. 
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“of the greatest happiness principle,” evidently brutes should possess 
them, yet Mr. Darwin has, with all his eager research, failed to furnish 
an example of morality among lower animals that does not stultify 
the meaning of the word. There is no solution to the problem of 
the origin of moral intuitions, but that one that makes them con- 
genital with the origin of the race. But if materialism saps the 
foundation of morality by reducing man to an zxvoluntary creature, 
it at the same time overthrows his religious nature also. Positivism 
pronounces religion an excrescence on human nature, and still the 
existence of this religious element—the basis of all religion—is admis- 
sible of the highest possible demonstration. Consciousness attests it, 
as it attests our very existence. History points to the universal prev- 
alence and sway of the religious sentiment, and the very wars that 
have deluged our world, in the name of religion, indicate the presence 
of the religious consciousness, and the deep hold it has on human 
nature. No more does our physical nature demand food, or air, or 
light, our social nature society, than our spiritual nature, in her 
deeper wants, longs for that which is above nature, pure, permanent, 
and divine, 
Dr. Carpenter, truly says: 


“There is, in fact, no part of man’s psychical nature, which does not speak 
to him, when rightly questioned, of something beyond and above himself. The 
very perception of finite existence leads to the idea of the infinite. The percep- 
tion of dependent existence leads to the idea of the self-existence. Our capacity 
for reasoning, is a direct testimony to the zwtelligence of the Being who im- 
planted it.” 


These deeper wants of our nature—these aspirations of the soul 
after the sublime and beautiful in moral and spiritual attainments— 
find their fulfillment in the Infinite; and this “relation to the In- 
finite” is, as Dr. Carpenter says, “man's most distinctive pecul- 
iarity”—having nothing kindred to it at all in the whole of the 
lower animal kingdom. But how do Materialists account for the 
origin of this religious nature—this “relation to the Infinite.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer assumes that it was evolved, in the early ages of the 
race, through the fear infused into the minds of the weak by the 
tyranny of the strong. The strong were feared while living, and 
after death they were believed to have power to return and inflict 
great injury upon the living. Out of this superstitious fear arose 
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“ propitiation,” adoration, worship. Earthly heroes dying were dei- 
fied—became gods! 

This is the baneful philosophy that we have zow to meet. Our 
moral nature is the “result of accumulated experiences of utility ;” 
our religious, the result of early fear and reverence for great men and 
heroes! And man is the mere result of natural forces—of the “en- 
vironment” in which he is placed ; he is but an automaton—a bubble 
floating upon the ocean, borne along by the winds and waves that 
beat perpetually upon him! 

The tendency of this destructive system is to blot out from the 
mind all idea of God—of a Creator and Governorof the universe—to 
take away all notions of responsibility, to break down all moral re- 
straints, to annihilate all idea of sin, and to open up the flood-gates of 
crime and infamy. Teach men to believe that they are mere ani- 
mals, with no moral nature, no accountability to God, and they will 
act as mere animals. “Let Materialism prevail,” says Professor 
Fisher, of Yale College, “and, as surely as effects follow causes, the 
appetites of sense and earthly passions will gain the undisputed 
ascendency and overturn at last the social fabric.” Again: “Let the 
restraints and incentives of religion be lost, and there is no power 
adequate to control the selfish propensities that demand indulgence.” 
To this all history and all experience bear testimony. The seeds of 
this deadly system have already been widely sown through the agency 
of the pulpit, the platform, and the press. And we are reaping some 
of its bitter fruits in the latitudinarianism in the Church, in the fear- 
ful dishonesties among public men, in the shameless defraudment of 
the Government, in the rascalities practiced in business circles, in 
the mournful desecration of the Lord’s day and the disregard of the 
claims of religion, in the violation of the laws of chastity and of the 
marriage vow, and in the general corruption found among the masses 
every-where. At the bottom of all these crimes that disgrace our 
land to-day lies unbelief—a practical denial of the existence of God, 
and of human responsibility. And underneath all is this most potent 
force—this cheerless philosophy of Materialism—which has gained 
its influence through an association with the popular cause of natural 
science. It seeks to ride into power in that magnificent chariot—to 
conquer through an alliance with Nature and Nature’s laws. But we 
fear not the fiza/ issue. God and Nature are in harmony. The facts 
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of Revelation and science do not contravene each other. Out of this 
conflict, as out of all former ones, wiil the religion of Christ emerge, 
displaying in more splendid form her beauty and grandeur and 
power; leaving upon the field, like scattered débris on the shore, 
the abandoned implements of the enemy, to mark the place where 
mighty battles were fought for God, where grand victories were won 
for truth and humanity. 








V.—THE WORK ASSIGNED TO FAITH. 


O field of thought in our times needs more careful cultivation 

than that embracing the adjacent boundaries of faith and 
science. The disposition of scientists to trespass upon the territory 
over which faith holds supreme control is no more to be deprecated 
than the tendency of some theologians to give faith control over the 
field of true scientific investigation. The oft repeated admission 
that no two truths, wherever found, can ever be made to collide, has 
as yet neither checked the skeptical insinuations of some nor quieted 
the religious fears of others ; and, until more careful discriminations 
shall have been made, this twilight land will be full both of daring 
and of doubt. The purpose of this article is to throw additional 
light on the special province of faith, the exclusive field of its 
observation. 

Nothing can properly be an object of faith that is also an object 
of scientific investigation. Faith has no partnership with the em- 
pirical. The seen and the tangible belong to the one, the unseen 
and intangible to the other. Faith and science can never borrow and 
lend to each other, or in any way transact any neighborly reciproci- 
ties. They are supreme, alone and independent of each other, in 
their respective empires. Nothing that science could find out has 
ever been made an article of Christian faith, while no truth or fact 
we are required to believe has ever been in the reach of test by 


scientific experiment. All objects of faith are unseen, eternal, intact- _ 


ible. “Yea, though we have known Christ after the flesh, now, 
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henceforth, know we him no more” as an object of sense. “Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for, the conviction of things xot seen.” 

Few sources of unbelief have been more fruitful than the usual 
reliance upon objects of sense to corroborate our faith in spiritual 
things. To rest partly on the “testimony of Jesus” and partly on 
scientific experiments, to prove any thing belonging to the eternal, is 
but to be toppled into the abyss of skepticism, when said experiments 
are found to have no evidence in them concerning the unseen. The 
support on one side having failed us, the mind loses its balance and 
flounders, tempest-tossed, in a thousand stormy doubts as to every 
thing in the future, until it has shifted to the sole basis of belief, and 
rests alone on the testimony of Jesus, which is the very soul and 
spirit of all the prophecies. 

It is true that “the heavens declare the glory of God,” that “the 
invisible things of him are clearly seen by the things that are made,” 
and that Christ and the apostles often 7//ustrated the spiritual by the 
physical world ; but all these evidences and illustrations are as patent 
to the common people as to the scientific. The latter class reject 
this evidence of common observation, refusing to be satisfied unless 
proof of a spiritual world can be drawn from the world of monads, 
protoplasms, and atoms; from the spectroscope, the development 
theory, or the nebular hypothesis ; from chemical analysis, fossil re- 
mains, or some other source of information beyond the reach of the 
great masses, who need a living faith at once that is not to be based 
upon evidences forever out of their reach. That common observation 
of the works of God is confirmatory of the great truths of the Bible 
is true, but that “the faith” was ever made to depend upon the half 
true and fickle deductions of science is not true. To grope among 
the last analyses of physical science for the evidences of spiritual 
realities is to descend into an artesian well in search of the sun—it’s 
going in the wrong direction. To look for angels among monads, or 
for the proofs of immortality among the gases, is about as reasonable 


_ as to pursue an outward bound sunbeam beyond the orbit of Nep- 


tune to find out its source. No scientific investigator of the proper- 
ties of light ever strays off into space in that direction, but from his 
present distance on earth works backward toward the sun. Were it 
possible for science to discover a spiritual world it surely would not 
be found in the hemisphere below us, but in that above us—not in 
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the direction of fossils, infusoria, atoms, and dumb infinitesimals 
geherally, but in the direction of mind, the highest mind, and upward 
still toward the great Intelligence. Is not a man better than a sheep, 
an insect, or an atom, as a view-point from which to study the ques- 
tion of a spiritual world? Why take a stand on Neptune, or possibly 
beyond it, in order to make observations on the sun? and why worry 
Nature in those departments where she is least capable of giving an 
answer as to spiritual entities in the universe? In this Materialists 
are as inconsistent as if they should attempt an explanation of the 
cosmology of Venus from a single particle of matter in the laboratory. 
One particle of one kind of matter no more has the elements neces- 
sary to calculate the constitution of a whole world than a single 
integer could suffice for all the mathematics of astronomy. How, 
then, can such particle base our computations of a spiritual universe ? 
True, no one particle of matter, but all that are cognizable in the 
laboratory, are questioned as to their ability to develop a soul as well 
as a body, and also, by their disintegration, to destroy the soul as well 
as the body; but the mistake consists in consulting the wrong kind 
of elements—the physical instead of the spiritual—in ciphering out 
the problem of mind and intelligence. There are spiritual units as 
well as physical. The different integers of mind far outnumber the 
nine digits of Arab fame, and their powers of combination and ex- 
pression are fully as wonderful. Take the sensibilities, the intellect, 
and the will in all their subdivisions, special applications and interre- 
lations, and their powers of permutation will be as competent to 
express the facts of an unseen world as the results of chemical analysis 
are to express those of a world that is seen. But instead of handling 
said spiritual units in estimating the possible ties of future life our 
scientific theorists are always looking for the living among the dead, 
as if the components of spirit could be found in matter if only cun- 
ningly organized into human form. In the Atlantic Monthly of Feb- 
ruary and March last, John Fiske has clearly shown the impossibility 
of demonstrating an “unseen world” by any factors-in our posses- 
sion in the material world, which leaves the question of an unseen 
world to be decided by faith, and that faith to be produced by evi- 
dences not of this world. The first work assigned to a well founded 
faith, then, is to cognize the unseen, over which its control should © 
never be disputed any more than the empire of science should be 
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invaded by false interpretations of Scripture or uncalled for claims 
for the supremacy of faith. But, as before intimated, the habit of 
depending partly upon Scripture, and partly upon calculations made 
in sublunary factors, to prove a future life and a spiritual kingdom, 
seldom fails to damage one’s faith when he begins to see how little 
proof there is in the ever-changing deductions of scientists. Let 
science look at the “things seen,” and faith at the “things unseen,” 
and let that faith rest on the “ testimony of Fesus,” and you have the 
first great work assigned to faith—the seeing of “Him who is 
invisible.” 

Between the visible and the invisible lies a chasm that faith only 
can cross. Call it space, ether, or any other name that merely covers 
up our ignorance of the reality, and still we must acknowledge the 
existence of a sea of some kind, beyond which lies a ¢erra wholly 
incognita to science. Faith in Christ peoples that world with all that 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard, and with the very things that have 
not “entered into the heart of man.” This is the world of what 
Herbert Spencer calls the uzkuowable. He is one of those “natural 
men who receive not the things of the Spirit of God,” because they 
can not be tested by the senses of the body. He can not know these 
things because they are “ spiritually discerned ”—can be seen only by 
faith in the revelations of the Spirit. It is impossible for the inhabit- 
ants of earth to know by observation and empiricism any thing about 
the inhabitants of Venus. Of this we may truly say, eye hath not 
seen; but that God should reveal them to us by his Spirit is by no 
means unthinkable; and if the time should ever come when he should 
see such knowledge to be necessary for our good it is plain that faith 
only in such revelation could avail, as no eyes nor ears could ever 
reach the sights and sounds of that beautiful world. That would 
still belong to the great uxknowable as to all sensible demonstration 
but not as to faith, which we assume could be well founded in Divine 
testimony. As no scientist of earth can ever go there to study the 
geological strata, handle the crucible, or describe the inhabitants, that 
world, like heaven, will for ever be among the things unknown. to 
sense. And so, apart: from: Bible teaching, is every thing in heaven ; 
for we have no sensible cognition whatever of angels, spirits, eternal 
life, scepters, robes, or crowns, as we “ walk by faith and not by sight.” 
In illustration of the completeness of our dependence upon faith 
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for a knowledge of a future life, see the similarity between the dying 
of an animal and that of a man: both contract disease, weaken under 
its influence, lose appetite, cease to breathe, and decay in the grave 
as if they were full cousins. For all that we can see, the one is as 
morta! as the other. It is useless to argue that the mind of man can 
not depend upon physical organization, while the instinct of the 
animal evidently does ; for there is some. mind in the animal, which \ 
certainly has been built up by his organization; and the gradation 
from instinct, brute understanding, and brute affection toward the 
human suggests that as the one is destroyed by disintegration of the 
body the other may be. The Materialist could reason, not without 
force, that if death dissipates the remarkable sagacity of the elephant, 
why may it not also dissolve the mental elements of his African 
captor. Neither the famous argument of Socrates, based on the im- 
mortality of the soul, nor any modern argument as to the philosophy 
of mind, forms any very sure foundation for belief in immortality ; 
for, with the exception of one or two of them, they are all too readily 
checkmated by reasonings just as good for the immortality of brutes. ‘ 
It is possibly the inexorable logic from such premises that compelled 
John Wesley, and others since his time, to encourage the notion 
of animal immortality. Isaac Taylor thought the fact that man’s 
mind could wear the body down every day so that one-third of his 
time is required for recuperative sleep, proved that the mind is im- 
mortal. But the same reasoning applies to every animal on earth. 
All such arguments are too readily refuted to serve the cause of truth. 
While great respect should be entertained for much that is included 
under the word “ Natural Religion,” we can scarcely be too cautious 
in trusting those arguments based on the distinctions between men 
and animals, and on deductions from any and all of the natural 
sciences. “Life and immortality were brought to light by the Gospel,” 
and no reflection of these great truths from any thing below heaven 
can be of much avail to us except as they may illustrate or confirm a ‘ 
truth already proved by the Bible. As to the question of immortality, 
we emphatically “walk by faith,’ and not by science, nor by sight, 
nor by hearing, nor by argument based on any earthly premises what- 
ever; and the sooner this position is recognized in Christendom the 
sooner will all souls learn to trust in Christ alone. As the doctrine 
of immortality is the locomotive truth of all true religion—all pre- 
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tenses to divinity and miracle being otherwise but vain conceits—we 
put it forward as representative of every thing spiritual, “prepared 
for them that love Him,” but which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
and never entered into the heart of man, except by faith in the testi- 
mony of Jesus. With this conceded we are prepared to consider: 

Tue Seconp Great Work assigned to faith—that of the jus¢7- 
fication of the unrighteous. 

This may be a very abrupt change in the current of our thoughts, 
but is apologized for in the conviction that God has intended faith to 
accomplish these two great purposes for man, the merest outlines of 
which could not be otherwise compassed in this discussion ; for when 
faith has recognized a spiritual world beyond, and immortality for 
man, a concomitant conviction of sin and unfitness for heaven is the 
inevitable result. Then how to be freed from sin and this unfitness 
at once becomes the all-absorbing theme. What is immortality to us 
without the moral purity that would make it endurable? The damsel 
that in ancient times is said to have obtained the gift of immortality 
from Apollo, but forgot to ask for youth, beauty, and happiness, was 
soon compelled by age, decrepitude, and pain to beg the god to take 
back his troublesome gift and let her die. Jesus not only proposes 
to convince us of a hereafter, but to prepare us for its enjoyment, by 
a justification from all sin that turns the unrighteous into the 
righteous, that cures us of the love of sin, then takes the sin away 
and restores the soul to its normal and. intended relation to God. 
This no other religion. ever did or tried to do. Those theorists who 
are trying to resolve all Nature into a system of invariable laws forget 
that there is also a system of laws in the moral and spiritual world 
just as invariable and inexorable, and that can not be ignored in 
counting up the forces of Nature. That certain physical elements 
united generate water, and certain others make gunpowder, are facts 
ho more pronounced and certain than that moral purity and good- 
ness produce happiness and their opposites misery. That physical 


_ sickness may be relieved by medical ministrations is no more evident 


than that moral miseries may be relieved by moral remedies. 

The Greek adjective dikaios signifies just, right, and indicates the 
straight line, or the right edge, which marks the aberrations of men. 
Assuming that right and wrong are no mere mental conceits, but 
moral entities as solid and cognizable as health and sickness, light 
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and darkness, the classic term that signals their difference must be a 
most valuable servant of all correct thinking. From difaios comes 
dikatosunee, which means justness, righteousness, or rightness, and in- 
dicates an equality between obligation owed and duty performed, so 
that they balance each other. When masters “give unto their 
servants that which is just and egua/,” the balance is preserved be- 
tween the labor and the pay. If the labor is worth one dollar and 
the pay only half that amount, dkaiosunce is disturbed and offended, 
and vice versa. The equilibrium of things is destroyed, and must in 
some way be réstored. The adikaios must, by some means, be dis- 
placed by the dzkaios, and a state of righteousness restored equal to 
that which had been forfeited. This is precisely what Christ under- 
takes to do, and what the skeptic holds is impossible or fanciful, and 
herein is the offense of the cross. Is it possible to mend the breach, 
to heal the moral wrong, to restore the sinful soul to righteousness 
and peace? 

We are now prepared to enter upon a careful analysis of this 
whole subject independently of any one’s creed, written or unwritten, 
and will, first of all, state and develop two grand postulates that 
must be admitted before the work of faith in justification can at all 
be understood. 

1. There is much in human thought and action that needs no 
forgiveness. Christ came not to find fault with any thing in the 
world that was already right. To say that every act and every 
thought and breath of the unregenerate is sinful, as has often Leen 
taught, is an instance of “voluntary humility” that is not demanded 
of any man. The worst of men do some things that are right, and 
with such conduct Jesus finds no fault. There is enough real, abso- 
lute wrong in life to arraign it for, without censuring it for what in 
itself is right. If even Nero ever fed a hungry man at his door, that 
deed was right. And if one-half of all man’s responsible acts had 
been right and the cther half wrong, the need of a Savior is still as 
manifest as ever, for he came to save us from our sts, whatever 
percentum of our actions they may include. As Jesus came not to 
call the righteous, so he did not seek to interfere with the right 
things that were being done, but to deliver the soul from the influ- 
ence of the wrong it had done. When he found men with any 
proper ideas of God or religion, he encouraged them in them. He 
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strengthened the Pharisees’ faith in the doctrine of immortality, but 
exposed their hypocrisy ; supported the idea of civil government and 
the paying of taxes, but reproved their extortionate demands ; had he 
met a Brahmin of India he would have indorsed his convictions of a 
supreme Being, and would have pointed out only his mistakes. Jesus 
was the grand P/eeroma, the “ fullness” and the fulfiller of every good 
thing begun. He carried out to completeness every well begun truth, 
adding what was lacking, complemented every good action and finished 
every doctrine of God which he found degun among men. He ex- 
posed the rudimentary character and incompleteness of the law of 
Moses in his sermon on the mount, by saying: “ Ye have heard that 
it has been said by them of old time, An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth,” but I will lead you into a higher region of spirit- 
ual life, and tell you “not to resist evil” at all. The law said, “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” but I say you must not indulge even 
adulterous thoughts. And so in five distinct specifications in that 
sermon, he showed how he came “not to destroy the law or the 
prophets,” but to fulfill them by completing the principles therein 
begun. 

As Jesus is the P/eeroma of all truth begun in the law of Moses, 
of all that was right among the Gentiles, so is he to every sinner, 
accepting every thing he has done that was right, and proposing to 
mend the breach of his sins, and make his whole life one piece of 
rightness before God. He wishes to take away his alloy and put gold 
in its place, to change the unrighteous to the righteous and to carry 
on his soul to final completeness in heaven. This leads to our second 
postulate that Dikaiosunee (righteousness) does not mean the remis- 
sion of sins, and seldom, if ever, includes it. When applied to a con- 
verted sinner, it means that state of soul that makes forgiveness pos- 
sible, the normal readjusted moral condition that sets one in the line of 
obedience to God. This makes one righteous in principle and fit to 
be pardoned. WDikaiosunce occurs ninety-three times in the New 
Testament, and is never rendered pardon or forgiveness, or remission 
or justification. The verb dikaioo occurs forty times, and never 
includes pardon of sins, unless we may except two or three doubtful 
passages. The adjective dikaios bears the same general meaning, 
equally avoiding all reference to forgiveness. The root of all these 
words is dkee, and refers to what is just and equal between parties 
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contending, and a just balance between what is due and what is paid. 
Hence righteousness, or simple rightness, is the idea involved. As 
dikatosunee is always rendered righteousness, d#kaioo would have had 
a similar rendering had there been a verb in English corresponding to 
righteousness. In the absence of such verb, the translators are 
obliged to resort to the Latin word justify. Now to show how little 
the word justify has to do with the idea of pardon, observe its use in 
such passages as the following: “ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
The people “justified God.” “The harlot Rahab was justified when 
she received the spies.” “Abraham was justified by faith” (not for- 
given as an alien sinner, for he was, and had been in the covenant for 
more than twenty years). Christ was “ justified by the Spirit.” The 
lawyer was “ willing to justify himself.” If a man circumnavigate the 
globe he may be justified in the deed, because there was good reason 
for it; and generally when one does what is right or necessary, or for 
which there is adequate reason, we say he was justified in so doing. 
Also, if one is under trial and fairly acquitted, as Christ was, he is 
said to be justified—not forgiven, but proved to be innocent and in no 
need of forgiveness. 

As dikaios describes the one that does no violence to the relations 
between obligation and duty, it indicates the righteous man. If such 
a one should perform ten thousand distinct acts in his life, and no 
more, and these were all right acts, he would be righteous according 
to the law by perfect obedience. At the end of each act he could be 
truly said to be justified by or in that particular act, because it was in 
the line of his duty. It might be a mental or physical act—faith or 
works—he would be justified alike by either if there was sufficient 
reason for performing it. If that reason is the expressed will of God, 
like Abraham, he could at one time be justified by faith, at another 
time by works. And if faith was the only thing required at the 
time, he would be justified by faith alone. When Jesus said “only 
believe,” no other act was required ; and when God counted Abra- 
. ham’s faith for righteousness no physical act was enjoined, so that 
while faith never was the sole condition of pardon it may be the sole 
condition of justification. 

This view of justification has nothing to do with sin, but with the 
doing of what is right, just as Rahab was justified in receiving the 
spies, and as Abraham was justified by works when he offered his son 
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isaac. . This justification has nothing to do in pardoning the sin of 
Abraham’s prevarication as to his wife in Egypt, but was simply an 
act right at the time, and right apart from every other act of his life, 
whether good or bad. In the same way his faith, exercised on one 
occasion, was counted to him for righteousness (dzkazosunee), without 
the least reference to the pardon of sin; but it was a right thing 
to do when God made the promise ; and if every act of his life, moral 
and physical, had been as right as this believing was, he would have 
been without a sin. “He that doeth righteousness is righteous.” 
There is a righteousness or justification that does not come from 
remission of sins, but from doing right. To this kind of righteous- 
ness Abraham's believing belonged, and to a mistake at this point all 
the confusion about justification by “faith alone,” and by “faith and 
works,” is mainly attributable. As disputants on both sides have 
failed to see the real meaning of the Scriptures, the discussions have 
not generally been very satisfactory. The pardon of sin is a different 
thing, and clearly depends upon both faith and obedience (see Acts 
ii, 38, e¢ a/.), while a man may be justified in doing any thing that is 
just and right, by believing any thing he ought to believe, by faith 
alone, by works alone, or by both combined when required, as when 
Abraham’s “faith wrought with his works.” There should be as 
little objection to rightéousness or justification by faith alone, when 
that is the only command before us, as to remission of sins by faith 
and obedience, which is always enjoined upon every sinner when first 
turning to the Lord. 

How, then, does a man attain to righteousness? In two ways. 
First, by doing right. “He that doeth righteousness is righteous.” 
Second. He attains to righteousness as a sinner by faith in Jesus 
Christ. There is a “righteousness which is of ¢he /aw,” and there is 
“a righteousness of God, which is dy faith.” The Jews took the 
_ former route to righteousness, the Gentiles the latter, and gained it. 
The two principles are completely antipodal ; for while any man may 
do some things right, his obedience will not be perfect, and the right 
acts of his life can never compensate for the wrong ones. The right 
acts are all gold, but the wrong are all alloy ; and as the gold can not 
answer for itself and the alloy too, good acts can not pay fare for the 
bad ones, for they have enough to do to answer for themselves. The 
trouble with the sinner, then, is not with the good acts of his life— 
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whether it be truth-telling, feeding the hungry or paying his debts, 
for in all these he was justified—but with the wrongs of his life, from 
which he needs to be delivered and restored to perfect righteousness 
in Christ. 

Although dikatosunee is never rendered justification, but always 
_ righteousness, in the New Testament, we have been using the former 
out of respect to the commonness of its use among religious people, 
and also because the corresponding verb is generally translated 
justify. But the use of the word righteousness avoids the erroneous 
meaning generally attached to the other term, which we have been 
trying to correct, and gives a better opportunity to distinguish be- 
tween dikatosunee and remission of sins. 

When a sinner repents, and with contrite heart believes on Jesus, 
he has faced about, changed his moral attitude, abandoned self-right- 
eousness and all other trusts, and has put himself in the line of a 
Christian life. The hour he sincerely believes on Christ he has 
rectified or righted himself morally, and put himself in the way of an 
obedient life. Every act of obedience now springs from his justifying 
faith. He has “believed uz¢o the saving of his soul.” Remission of 
sins will follow this when he comes on to the terms of pardon; but 
his faith justified him, set him in the right moral position, threw off 
every other trust, destroyed his enmity, and reconciled him to God. 
He is willing, before he is baptized, to be baptized—desirous, anxious 
to obey. Morally he is righted, rectified, justified, or made righteous. 
He possesses not the righteousness of a perfect obedience, but has 
the spirit of one who would obey in all things. His will is subdued, 
and he receives the kingdom of God as a little child. This state 
of mind being precedent to his public profession frees him from the 
possibility of condemnation ; for, besides the fact that such state will 
lead him on to obedience and remission of sins, it would be impossible 
for God to turn such an humble soul away. His faith has rectified 
his moral position, and is taken for that right-mindedness that belongs 
to one that never sinned. This is justification by faith, or the right- 
eousness of God, which is by faith. 

But what next is to be done. This does not pardon “the sins that 
are past.” He is simply righted for the future. Yet there hangs 
back that load of sins that have not been remitted or sent away. 
These must be washed away by the blood of Christ, who now says, 
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“ Arise and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name 
of the Lord.” Righteousness, or the setting of his soul right before 
God, is not enough. He must be “ baptized into the death of Christ,” 
and be made “free from sin.” Dzkaioo separates the soul from sin 
by making one “dead to sin;” but he must be dead to sin before 
he is fit to be baptized ; hence justification in this sense, which seems 
to be the sense in which it is used in connection with conversion, 
means the preparation for baptism and remission brought about 
by faith. 

If farther study of this subject should prove that dtkaioo, dikaios, 
and dikaiosunee all apply to something else than remission of sins, the 
whole question of pardon by faith alone will assume a new shape, and 
must be argued without the use of passages ordinarily depended on 
in debate. 

That Abraham’s justification by faith and works, as described by 
James, has no reference to remission of sins, is evident from the fact 
that the point the apostle made arose out of a case of Christian duty 
he was enforcing, and not from an exhortation to sinners. “If any 
one see his brother destitute of daily food and give him not what 
is needful for the body, how dwelleth the love of God in him?’ A 
man may say, I have faith, and thou hast works, but “faith without 
works is dead, being alone.” No allusion is made here to the sinner’s 
faith without obedience, but Abraham’s faith and works, he having 
for fifty years been in covenant with God. Also twenty-five years 
before this, when God promised Abraham that his posterity should 
be as the stars of night, “he believed God, and it was counted unto him 
for righteousness,” or justification (dtkatosunee). Was it counted to 
him for remission of sins? No act was required of him at the time, 
so that his faith itself was counted unto him for something called 
righteousness. What was it? Whatever it was it is just the thing 
that shall be imputed to us if we believe on Him who was raised from 
the dead. Whatever it is, it is just what the sinner lacks. It is the 
opposite of a sinful life. It is the state of readjustment to the 
will of God. Pardon is an important Divine act back toward the 
beginning of this righteous state, which act may be repeated for the 
Christian whenever he sins and repents and prays, but the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faith is a permanent state of rightness with 
God, which is not broken up by the occasional sins of his children. 
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There is no moment of the Christian’s life, day or night, when 
he does not believe. Wake him up at midnight and his faith is 
simultaneous with the return of consciousness. His faith is as con- 
stant as his breath, “This is the work of God that ye believe on 
Him whom he hath sent.” It is therefore a work that never ceases, 
but operates as incessantly as the law of gravitation. It is therefore 
more capable of being counted for righteousness than our irregular 
and inconstant bodily works. 

“The righteousness of the law is fulfilled in us, who walk not 
after the fleshy but after the Spirit.” The righteousness of the law 
néver was fulfilled in the Jews by a constant obedience to ceremonies, 
nor could it be; but faith never stops, has no chasms, but works on 
day and night unceasing. That righteousness does not in this pas- 
sage mean forgiveness is plain. It is not realized at conversion only, 
but through the lives of those who “ wa/k after the Spirit.” We are 
always right when we agree with God. We are justified by faith 
because faith brings us to Christ, harmonizes our souls and lives with 
him, and makes us right. This rightness is continuous because trust 
in Christ keeps us in the right moral attitude and relation to God. 
And for this reason “whosoever believeth on Him shall have remis- 
sion of sins,” whether as a penitent alien or a Christian penitent for 
his misdeeds, remission being denied only to those who refuse to 
abandon their sins and be reconciled to God— justified. 

As to all the “unseen,” we walk by faith. Science discovers no 
spiritual world, no heavenly rest, no crown of life, no angels or 
justified spirits made perfect. “We walk by faith, not by sight.” 
“Christ has brought life and immortality to light by the Gospel.” 
On this we rest all the interests of our souls and bodies for time and 
for ever. If we are mistaken here there remains for us nothing but a 
blank eternity and a bottomless nonentity. 


























Baptism for Remission of Sins. 


VI—BAPTISM FOR REMISSION OF SINS IS 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


HE advocates of the doctrine of baptism for the remission of 
sins have no trouble in finding many passages of Scripture 
that not only seem to teach it in their most natural meaning, but 
also seem incapable of any other honest interpretation. Some pas- 
sages teach so expressly, and others by fair and seemingly unavoida- 
ble inference. And it is clear also, that those who deny this doctrine, 
labor under a felt difficulty in their “efforts to dispose of these 
passages. 
It comes within the purpose of this article merely to recite the 
most of the passages that are nearly always brought into the discus- 


sions of the doctrine in hand. 

MARK 1. 6: “John did baptize in the wilderness; and preach the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins.” 

LUKE vil. 29: “All the people that heard him, and the publicans, justified 
God, being baptized with the baptism of John. But the Pharisees and lawyers 
rejected the counsel of God against themselves, not being baptized of him.” 

JouHN 11. 5: Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he can not 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 

LUKE xvi. 16: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 

Acts 1. 38: “Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins.” 

AcTs xxi. 16: “And now why tarriest thou? Arise and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 

Rom. vi. 3,4: “Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him 
by baptism into death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life.” 

EPH. v. 25-26: “Christ also loved the Church, and gave himself for it, that 

- he-might sanctify and cleanse it with the washing of water by the word.” 

Titus 11. 5: “He saved us by the washing of regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost.” F 

1 PET. 11. 21: ‘The like figure whereunto even baptism doth also now 
Save us.” 

These passages, just as they read in the common version of the 
Scriptures, seem to teach baptism for the remission of sins about as 
clearly as any thing else is taught in the New Testament ; and, indeed, 


as clearly as any thing could be taught in language.. So that if they 
VoL. VIII.—33 
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do not put the matter beyond question, it is simply because it is 
impossible for language todo so. Moreover, the result of translations 
and criticisms of these passages, which the controversy has given rise 
to, has not in the least weakened the cause of the advocates of the 
doctrine ; while it is more than sustained by the history of the 
Church in all ages. 

What, then, the question naturally arises, is the reason this 
doctrine is so earnestly opposed by so many Protestants, and its 
advocates counted as unevangelical for holding it? It is not unrea- 
sonable that a new doctrine, sustained only by questionable infer- 
ences from Scripture and analogical reasoning, should be opposed ; 
but why should one, taught in every century of the Church’s history, 
taught expressly in the Scriptures, and sustained by the fairest infer- 
ences from Scripture and the strongest analogies, be so generally 
counted unevangelical by so large a portion of Protestant Christians ? 
It will be attempted in this brief paper to show what the difficulty is. 

The doctrine of “justification by faith” has been so conspicuously 
and so generally taught by Protestants since the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, that it has come to be styled “the great doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion,” and is made a sort of test of Protestant orthodoxy ; so that 
whatever teaching or practice seems to conflict with justification by 
faith is, for that reason, condemned. Nor is this doctrine to be ques- 
tioned in this article. It is certainly Protestant, and as certainly a 
New Testament doctrine. This being herein assumed and so gen- 
erally received and insisted on, it becomes needless to recite any of 
the many passages that so teach. And here it is that the trouble 
with which the Disciples of the nineteenth century, who have con- 
spicuously taught baptism for remission, have had to contend with, 
has arisen. In the estimation of many, “baptism for remission of 
sins” seems to conflict with “justification by faith.” Hence the 
former is condemned as untrue. The argument against it that is 
really most potent is substantially about this: Whatever teaching 


- conflicts with justification by faith is unscriptural ; but the doctrine 


of baptism for the remission of sins does so conflict ; therefore, the 
doctrine of baptism for the remission of sins is unscriptural. It may 
be justly said that no one has ever discussed the doctrine of baptism 
for remission, negatively, without experiencing much difficulty in dis- 
posing of the Scriptures adduced in its support, even to his own satis- 
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faction. This is not meant to apply, of course, to the ignorant and 
bigoted partisan, but to the scholarly and fair-minded Protestant. 
But may not both doctrines be Scriptural? Is there any such con- 
flict, when both are fully understood, as is generaliy assumed? 
Men are apt to see conflict too soon. Many truths have been con- 
demned on this ground, that were really in harmony with all other 
truths: the only difficulty being that the harmony was not seen. 
This weakness of men has been developed in all departments of 
investigation. And this fact should cause men to think. 

Now there are two conceivable methods of justifying a sinner. 
Justification by law is entirely out of the question. No sinner can 
ever be justified by mere law. It is the nature of law to approve the 
obedient and condemn the sinner. It will be admitted, that should 
any one render perfect obedience to law he would be just. He would 
be just before the law, but not a justified sinner. He would be 
approved before the law, because he had not violated it. Should 
any one render perfect obedience to moral law, he would be just 
before God. But this is not the kind of justification the New Testa- 
ment treats of. The justification of a sinner, or one condemned by 
law, is the problem it grapples with. So that justification of a sin- 
ner by law is not conceivable. Justification by works is one method. 
The Jews supposed that in the ceremonial works of their law there 
was something really meritorious or compensative in its nature, 
affording the worker somewhat of merit or compensation to set over 
against his sins, to go to his credit against past delinquencies. 
Such works were called “works of righteousness.” Romanists had 
at the time of the Reformation, and some have yet possibly, some 
such notion of works of penance. This, as was said, is a conceiva- 
ble method of justifying a sinner. It assumes for the works done a 
meritorious and compensative character. The works of the Jewish 
law had a value as types and shadows of good things to come, which 
they mistook for a real intrinsic value. This mistake led them to 
lay hold of the shadow and reject the substance ; to hold on to the 
type and reject the antitype. This was the difficulty with which the 
apostles, and Paul most conspicuously, had to contend. Justification 
by this method, was justification without Christ. It rejected Christ, 
who, in fact, gave all the value to them that there was in all the gifts 
and sacrifices of the law of Moses. This was what was in the mind 
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of Paul when he excluded “ deeds of the law,” or “works of righteous- 
ness,” from justification ; holding that whoever would be justified by 
the deeds of the law merely, would be profited nothing by Christ. 
The other, which is the New Testament method, is one of grace, 
mercy, pardon. It justifies one who is condemned by law, and has 
nothing he can do or offer as a compensation. It is, therefore, 
opposed to the method of works. The condemned sinner, whether 
Jew or Gentile, is justified freely by the grace that is in Christ Jesus, 
and all ground pf boasting save in the cross of Christ is excluded. 
By his death Jesus procured justification, bearing therein himself the 
sins of the world. But the question meets us here, Why is justifica- 
tion on this method of grace, or mercy, said to be by faith? This 
is so because faith is the means by which we appropriate and enjoy 
that which was procured by the sacrifice of Christ. Faith is not a 
work of merit, or of righteousness, in the sense before indicated. Faith 
takes hold of Jesus and his sacrifice, and rests in him. Faith lays 
hold of and claims the grace of God in Christ Jesus. “Therefore,” 
says the apostle, “it is of faith that it might be by grace.” Faith 
lays hold of and appropriates what only the death of Jesus could 
procure. Faith is itself in one sense a work. It is a work of the 
mind. But it is not a work of the kind that the apostle excludes 
from justification. It has in it no idea of merit or compensation, 
but exactly the oposite—that of trust in and reliance upon another. 
For the same reason, also, deeds of faith are not excluded from justi- 
fication. Not only so, but they, like faith, are necessary to justifica- 
tion. Deeds of faith partake of its character. Indeed, they are but 
faith expressed, or actualized. Baptism is simply an act of faith. It 
is that act under the Gospel, in which faith first actualizes or expresses 
itself. It is, therefore, of faith, and in all proper classifications 
belongs on that side. So the apostle Paul classifies it in the follow- 
ing passage: “Not by works of righteousness which we have done, 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of regenera- 
tion and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” (Titus iii, 5.) . Here, “works 
of righteousness” are set on the one side, and baptism on the other ; 
these excluded from our salvation, and the other connected with it. 
Baptism is an act of faith, and not only does not belong with works 
of righteousness, but is exactly opposed to them. Now, that baptism 
is, under the Gospel, that act in which faith becomes an actuality and 
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is expressed, is quite clear to the unbiased mind from the commission 
of our Lord to the apostles, and from their practice under it; but for 
the benefit of another class of readers, it may not be amiss to cite 
here a few extracts from an eminent and a standard theologian, with 
those who advocate justification by faith as opposed to baptism for 
remission of sins—Richard Watson : 

_ © The design of this institution. . . was to express faith in Christ, on the 
part of those who were to be baptized.” (Watson’s Dictionary, p. 130.) 

“To the covenant in this new form he also requires a visible and formal act 
of acceptance, which act, when expressive of the required faith, makes us parties 
to the covenant, and entitles us, through the faithfulness of God, to its benefits : 
‘He that dzlieveth and is baptized shall be saved.’” (Institutes, p. 622.) 

Again, commenting on 1 Peter iii, 21, he says: 

“It is thus that we see how St. Peter preserves the correspondence between 
the act of Noah in preparing the ark as an act of faith by which he was justified, 
and the act of submitting to Christian baptism, which is also obviously an act of 
faith in order to the remission of sins.” (Inst., p. 624.) 

Moral law is addressed to the moral sense in man, and obedience 
thereto is morality ; while positive law is addressed to faith in man, 
and obedience is piety. Adam was put under positive law in the 
garden, when the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil 
was forbidden. There was no apparent reason why that fruit should 
not be eaten, only that God had forbidden it. This was, therefore, a 
trial of Adam’s faith, a test of his piety. And so it was in the case’ 
of Abraham, when he was commanded to offer up his son Isaac. 
When he obeyed God in the thing that, doubtless to him, seemed 
not good, that seemed even to conflict with moral law, with the law 
of nature; when he obeyed God in the thing commanded, his faith 
triumphed gloriously ; “and the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed to him for righteousness.” 
(James ii, 23.) And Abraham was made the example and father of the 
. faithful. We are justified now on the same principle that Abraham 
was. His faith was made actual, “ made perfect,” by doing the thing 
God commanded: our faith is made perfect by doing what Jesus has 
commanded us. Faith may express itself differently: that is, in dif- 
ferent acts, that being varied by what is commanded. But the princi- 
ple is the same. We are justified on precisely the same principle that 
Abraham was. He believed God, perfected, or actualized his faith in 
doing what God commanded him, and was justified. We believe, now, 
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our faith is expressed or perfected in doing the things God has com- 
manded us, and we are justified. 

Our faith in the Lord is brought out in doing just what he has 
commanded. The sinner now who seeks to be justified has not to 
offer Isaac, or to bring his gift to the altar, but to be baptized. 
Baptism without faith is nothing. It has in it no merit or com- 
pensation for justification. It is what it is because it is expressive 
of faith in the Lord. He who believes and will not be baptized has 
not actual, living faith. His faith is as a thing unborn, as an idea 
unexpressed ; it is dead, being alone. 

But one is ready to say, What of the person who believes, but, 
being honestly in error as to baptism, fails to do what the Lord has 
commanded—fails really to be baptized? Perhaps no one is author- 
ized to say what of such a one. He certainly fails to express his 
faith in the Lord’s appointed way. That, indeed, is assumed in the 
case. It would not be safe to say that he does not express faith 
at all, if he does what he honestly thinks the Lord has commanded. 
The case is a supposable one, it is true, but not one upon which any 
man is authorized to speak, only to deliver his opinion. It is gen- 
erally held that one is not guilty of crime unless he has i#tentionally 
done what is criminal, One obeys the law when he intentionally 
does what it requires, and disobeys it when he intentionally refuses 
to comply with its requirements. The case supposed falls under the 
head of neither obedience or disobedience to the Lord. It is a case 
wherein there was a good intention resulting in a wrong action. It 
is a case, therefore, not justly to be tried in the court of law, but falls 
more properly into the Divine equity, and that is a court mortals are 
not licensed to practice in. 

But extraordinary cases do not set aside a general rule, and we 
should not lose time on them. The fact is, however Abel, or Abra- 
ham, or any body else before Christ, or during his personal ministry, 
might have expressed his faith, the Commission makes it the duty of 
the believer to de baptized. Baptism, therefore, is simply actual faith. 
Baptism for remission of sins is justification by faith. Baptism is 
faith acting and appropriating justification to the believer. And 
hence the seeming conflict between baptism for the remission of sins 
and justification by faith is only a seeming one; and the two classes 
of passages in Scripture, which have to some seemed somewhat in 
conflict, are in fact in perfect harmony. 
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VII—BEHOLD THE MAN. 


N examination of the life and work of Jesus Christ can only be 
productive of satisfactory results when it is carried on from an 
independent basis. All preconceived opinions must be waived for 
the time being, if we hope to reach any thing like just conclusions. 
It is from such a stand-point that the present discussion aims to view 
the life of so wonderful a character as the Man of Nazareth. The 
views to-day entertained respecting him are as varied as they were 
during the time he was on earth; but he does not fail to engage the 
attention of the world any the less now than when he walked and 
talked among men. No thinker can afford to ignore him, for he 
challenges the profoundest criticism of which this age is capable. 
Let us see whether he is able to endure the test. 
There were various conceptions in the Jewish mind concerning 
the promised Messiah, but they all agreed in the important particular 
that he was to be the great Emancipator of the nation. The loss of 
power and prestige was deeply humiliating to the Jewish pride. 
What they desired and looked for was a king who should regain all 
their former grandeur. The moral darkness at this period was in- 
tense ; the moral tone was low. And yet we shall see that what the 
Jews considered beneath them was really above them. In deep 
waters there are currents and counter-currents. The same fact is 
observable in the atmospheric world. The Jewish conception was 
carried along the under-current, and the Messiah they expected must 
meet them on their own plane ; otherwise he would be rejected. The 
mighty Jewish heart cried out, from the depths of its mad passion, for 
a Deliverer, a Messiah, a King. Pilate stepped forth to meet the 
emergency, and, pointing to this humble carpenter of Nazareth, as he 
stood there in his mock robe and crown, waved his hand, as if in 
answer to their prayer, and cried out, “Behold the man!” So he 
stood there, as he has stood on many a successive day, “Christ 
rejected.” He claimed to be a king, and a king was what they 
desired, but not this man! They could not have done otherwise, 
occupying the position they did. He lacked “the divinity that doth 
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hedge a king.” They must reject him to preserve the consistency of 
their position. He claimed to be a king, but where were the throne, 
the scepter, the crown, and the retinue? As a most critical modern 
writer has observed: “They did not object to the king, they did not 
object to the philosopher ; but they objected to the king in the garb 
of the philosopher.” 

Is it not a slander on human nature to say that they crucified him 
because he healed their sick or taught in their synagogues? They 
crucified him because he came with royal assumptions, claiming even 
to be the Son of God; and he did this from the stand-point of a labor- 
ing peasant. This was “the head and front of his offending.” The 
rejection of Christ by the masses can not be explained on the same 
principle as his rejection by the chief priests, the Scribes, and the 
Pharisees. The masses represent the emotions, the priests the in- 
tellect, of the nation. The priests were the controlling power, be- 
cause they had been educated in their antagonism to this Jesus of 
Nazareth. They played upon the people as the musician plays upon 
the instrument ; and they worked up this emotional element to such 
a fit of frenzy and desperation that they actually accepted a robber 
and a murderer rather than have this meek and lowly peasant for a 
king. Now any one who is thought worthy of such forcible rejection 
demands the closest investigation. 

The starting-point in an examination of the life of the man called 
Jesus is the position we are forced to assume—that he could not pos- 
sibly have been the creature of circumstances. In no sense was he 
a product of his tithes. It is well to notice a few prominent features 
in the external appearances of his life: 1. He was born in a stable; 
2. His parents were humble; 3. His residence was in a despised 
village ; 4. His occupation was that of a carpenter; 5. His compan- 
ions were illiterate fishermen. From these facts we draw the very 
natural conclusions that, first, his social position was mean; and, 
second, his education was extremely limited. Here is an array of 
facts which the most captious critics of his life are willing to admit, 
and they are all against the probability, or even possibility, of his 
development into the “man” whom Pilate presented. It is simply 
an appeal to the logic of events, before whose irresistible power noth- 
ing but the truth of God can stand. From his birth we lose sight 
of him until he appears in the temple, confounding the doctors of the 
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law by his precocious wisdom, as evinced in his questions and replies. 
Now a boy only twelve years old may ask hard questions—younger 
children do that—but this case stands isolated as an instance of so 
young a child putting learned doctors to confusion by his superior 
reasoning and the profoundest and keenest of logical acumen. The 
fact may be denied that he did it, but we are proceeding on the 
assumption that the story is correct. It is too late in the day for 
- quibblers to deny the validity of the Gospels. But he again disap- 
pears from the stage until we see him forming the central figure in 
that wonderful scene on the banks of the Jordan. Then begins his 
ministry, which, for him, was equivalent to saying, then begins his 
life. His life was his ministry, and his ministry was his life. That 
life was to be brief; but how full, how rich, how earnest were all its 
glowing aspirations and glorious achievements! He came, he said, 
to be the great Physician of men’s souls; but he began by healing 
the infirmities of their diseased bodies. He came to succor the 
tempted and the tried, but before he could put himself into actual 
sympathy with their sorrows, he,#too, must go up into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. It has been urged that what is usually 
regarded as Christ's temptation. was in reality nothing more than the 
excitement of his mind upon awakening to the consciousness that he 
possessed supernatural or divine power. Of course this view ignores 
the existence and presence of a personal devil on that occasion. But 
all this might be granted with no disparagement to Christ; for the 
fact remains that he was actually tempted, most severely tempted, 
and that he came forth from this fiery trial in triumph. He gained 
a signal victory at the very opening of his ministry. Then he stepped 
forth on his mission of mercy and good will to men. 
Now it is all important that we know what Christ did, what was 
his example, what, in fine, was his daily life. The firm, decided stand, 
_which he took, the severity which he used in addressing the people 
on their weaknesses and sins, and the tremendous force with which 
he threw himself, personally, against the customs and practices of his 
day, all these things subjected him to the most rigid scrutiny. Did 
he stand the test? Did his life comport with the position he 
assumed? A grave question, truly, and yet not too exacting, con- 
sidering the high pretensions he made. He thundered anathemas at 
the heads of offending Scribes and Pharisees. Was his own position 
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so pure, so commanding, so impregnable, that he could do this with 
impunity? If not, who has discovered his imperfections? Where 
the cunning hand that has portrayed his frailties? Alas for captious 
criticism! It, too, must join with Pilate in the old, inevitable con- 
clusion: “I find in him no fault at all.” 

The morality of Christ was the most exacting in the world, and 
he himself was the purest exponent of that morality the world has 
ever seen. But if he was severe he was also tender. It has been 
objected that Christ was effeminate; but his effeminacy was but 
another namé for tenderness, and he was lacking in none of those 
stronger and manlier elements which contribute toward the forma- 
tion of rugged and decided character. Were any sick? He was 
there to heal. Did any die? He was present to comfort. Were 
any weary? He was there to cheer. Were any despised and re- 
jected? He knew how to defend. Did this, in Jesus, seem effemi- 
nate? Did these things indicate an absence of manly vigor? His 
treatment of the woman taken in adultery, and his sweet sympathy 
for the sisters at Bethany, lift him into an atmosphere of sweetness, 
tenderness, and beauty, whose glowing radiance has been reflected 
upon all successive periods. It would have been impossible for such 
a being to have been other than a representative of the most at- 
tractive simplicity. This is not only evidenced in all that he says, 
but is most forcibly set forth in every action of his life. There is 
nothing artificial about him. He is a wondrous child of Nature, and 
we know how often the great-hearted mother took him to her fond 
embrace. He lived for men, and he lived the most unselfish life the 
world has ever witnessed. It-is quite common to say that he died 
for men, and doubtless he did; but his death is made doubly grand 
and heroic as it stands against the radiant background of his spot- 
less life. He stands before us to-day. He is poor and despised, 
and rejected of men, “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief.” 
Children of men, behold the man! Behold him in all he was, and 
all he did, and then in your honest candor confess, “We find in him 
no fault at all.” 

That Christ exerted a great personal influence in his day is but 
a mild statement of the fact. That all through subsequent periods 
he has had more or less of this influence is also true; and that to- 
day he wields the very mightiest power in the whole moral universe 
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is too patent for discussion. But it may be well to inquire into the 
cause of so mighty an influence, as much of our proper conception 
of him depends upon a correct solution of this question. And, first, 
let it be asked, if the influence which Christ exerts to-day can be at- 
tributed to the enthusiasm of human nature awakened by the sight 
of so perfect a life, or whether it springs from a spiritual communion 
that is not born of intercourse with ordinary men. Unquestionably, 
men will have the liveliest emotions of delight kindled in their hearts 
when they look upon a vision so divinely fair as the unblemished 
character of Jesus Christ. But the question arises, Is it possible, 
from a mere view of this life, to keep alive all these holy emotions? 
Let it not be forgotten that Judas betrayed him while walking under 
the very glory of his presence. No; there must be something 
stronger than that, higher than that, more permanent than that, to 
produce so lasting an impression. What can it be? Nothing short 
of a vital, organic union with the fountain of all spiritual life. As 
the vine is to the branch, so is Christ to the soul. The enthusiasm 
may be awakened by a view of Christ; it can only be kept burning 
as it is fed from the inexhaustible source. Men ran to do the bid- 
ding of the great Teacher at the first call of his wondrous voice: 
they only exemplified the lessons he taught them after they had sat 
at his feet through days and years. When we come to examine the 
teaching of Jesus, we see how impossible it is to separate it from his 
life. To speak of a fragmentary Christ is to be guilty of a very 
grave and serious paradox. Christ is nothing if he is not entire. 
To understand him properly we must view him on every side. A 
distinguished writer, already quoted, says: 

“ Both Socrates and Christ uttered remarkable thoughts and lived remarkable 
lives ; but Socrates holds his place in history by his thoughts, and not by his life ; 
Christ by his life, and not by his thoughts.” 

-If this be truey how is it that the burden of inquiry concerning 
this Teacher is invariably, What does the Master say? In fact the 
investigation to-day centers upon his teaching rather than upon. his 
life; and this is in no measure disparaging to him, since it implies 
that his life is not a debatable question. That matter has been 
settled. It has passed into history, and is no longer an issue for 
dispute. The living question to-day is this: What is the sum and 
substance of his teaching, and wherein does it differ from the teach- 
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ing of others? And when it shall be satisfactorily proven to the 
world that his claims as a Teacher hold preference above all others, 
both ancient and modern, and that, too, because of the practical 
benefits to be derived from his instruction, then will the voice of the 
people be lifted up for him as mightily as it once rose against him. 

It must not be forgotten that Christ occupied a higher plane than 
his contemporaries. Howhe reached this distinction does not belong 
to the present discussion, but it is significant that he stood above his 
surroundings. Occupying this position he must necessarily utter a 
sentiment correspondingly superior in order to preserve the con- 
sistency of his character. And this he did. He boldly proclaimed, 
as the very fundamental idea of his doctrine, the Fatherhood of God. 
The spirit that pervades the sermon on the mount is far in the 
ascendency above the tone of the Ten Commandments. The Ten 
Commandments were adapted to the lower and grosser forms of 
man’s animal expression, while the sermon on the mount grappled 
with the most intricate problems of social life in man’s relation to his 
fellow-man. This “ fellow-man” also assumed or was given a new char- 
acter. Henceforth he was to be recognized as a brother. The Father- 
hood of God necessarily implied the brotherhood of man. The one 
was dependent upon the other. And Christ was the first to send that 
message blazing through the world. But this family of brothers, 
these children of men, do not dwell in peace with one another, and 
are far from that happiness which they so fondly desire. What shall 
be done to secure to them their highest good? Nothing short of 
overcoming their common enemy, and this enemy is sin. Men are 
to be taught that the divine Image, after which they were fashioned 
in the primeval days, is once more to be restored, and the work begun 
anew.. That which has been defaced must be repaired, and, if possi« 
ble, with even greater beauty. The sum and substance of the teach- 
ing of this Jesus of Nazareth is to direct men how this divinely glori- 
ous achievement may be accomplished. 

Christ seems to have considered that he came into this world with 
some definite purpose. What that purpose was, we may best under- 
stand when we study his life, spent in endeavors to accomplish it, 
and his teaching, which expressed it in definite terms. The result of 
the investigation will be the old yet ever new conclusion: “ Never 
man spake like this man.” And simply because his words sunk down 
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deep into the hearts of men and took hold of them with tremendous 
power, and drew them up within the charmed circle of his wondrous 
presence. So far as the effect of his teaching is concerned, it has 
been said that if every copy of the Gospels were to be destroyed, it 
would still be possible, from the literature of the various nations of 
the earth, to compile a complete and accurate life of the man who was 
known as Jesus of Nazareth. It would require but very brief reflec- 
tion to see that this statement is no exaggeration. And it gives us 
some adequate conception of the power which the life and teaching 
of Jesus Christ have exerted upon the world. To find not only the 
letter of his teaching working its way into all literatures, but the 
immortal spirit of his doctrine permeating all departments of human 
endeavor, is the very highest testimonial that could be desired. It is 
very true that society has by no means enjoyed an uninterrupted 
advancement since Christ came to lend it his aid. It has had many 
hinderances, many checks, many serious struggles and‘dire misfor- 
tunes. But it is not too much to say, that in'those ages and in those 
countries where the teaching of Jesus Christ has been most faithfully 
observed, and most practically exemplified, there society has enjoyed 
the greatest progress, and there science has been fostered with the 
tenderest care. His teaching has modified, if not completely revolu- 
tionized, the habits or modes of thought, the customs of nations and 
the aims of individual life. These results it always effects in propor- 
tion as men are placed under its influence. The stream of human 
life was not checked in its progress by the coming of Christ, it was 
cnly directed into a new channel, that should lead it through wider 
territory and fairer fields than it had traversed in the ages past. 
Thus far this wonderful character appears to us simply as the Man 
of Nazareth. But are we content to leave him there? Does it 
satisfy the mighty struggles and earnest longings of the human heart 
-to. have found simply a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief? 
In the midst of our “ strong crying and tears,” are we to have no more 
lasting joy, no more genuine comfort, than the fact that eighteen cent- 
uries ago a most wondrous life was lived upon this earth—a life 
divinely fair in all its manifold proportions, and yet nothing but a 
“human life after all? Is it with this that we are to be content? The 
question is old and has many times been answered.’ It is too late to 
reverse the decision of humanity. Men demand a Christ, not to 
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admire, but to save. Far off, and but faintly now, we hear the roar of 
the mob demanding that he should die. Alas! little did they know 
that unconsciously they were calling down the richest and divinest 
blessing that ever fell upon sorrowing men. And yet it was true. It 
was the one central fact which is lifting itself up to majestic propor- 
tions to-day. It overshadows all others by the grandeur of its immen- 
sity. Christ the Redeemer of the world! Divest the life and teach- 
ing of the man we are considering of this central thought, and you 
destroy the consistency and beauty of the whole. He is the Savior 
of the world; or he is nothing. We are impelled to this conclusion 
because from it there is no escape. It is the one inevitable result 
which we gather from a careful and honest investigation of the life 
and teaching of Jesus Christ. We have watched the circumstances 
attending his birth ; we have noticed that his parentage was extremely 
humbie, and his advantages proportionately limited ; we have beheld 
his rising above the surface of his times, as a star above the darkness 
of night ; we have recognized the tremendous obstacles in his path, 
and the apparent ease with which he surmounted them, explainable 
upon but one hypothesis ; we have caught the spirit of his life and 
teaching and questioned it, and found that its mission was world-wide 
and penetrated every avenue of human endeavor; we have followed 
him in all his wanderings and listened to all his sayings—and with a 
great joy in our hearts and an uncontrollable impulse in our souls, we 
have sprung to his side as he stands before Pilate, thorn-crowned and 
rejected, and have cried from the fullness of a mighty love: “ Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world!” The 
cry is no longer, Ecce Homo! but, Ecce Deus! The voice of Pilate 


.was lost amid the roar of the rabble, but out from this same con- 


fusion there has come a strong and thrilling cry, rising far above the 
discords of the centuries, and through all the sweet melody we catch 
one clear note which can never die: “ Surely this was the Son of God!” 
The cry is no longer, “ Behold the man!” but another and far grander 
voice is heard, sweeping over the world like a great wave of melody, 
pouring the full tide of its resistless power into every land and filling 
all earth with its music, as it rings out the triumphant cry, “ Behold 
the God!” He has overcome the world. He has earned his right to 
the title which he bears. He lays his hand upon nothing which he 
has not purchased with his precious atoning blood. He has met the 
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tempter in every form, and now stands with the glow of victory on 
his brow. He has been beset by hunger and poverty and distress ; 
he has been lashed by “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” 
and has felt “the proud man’s contumely,” and the scorn and hatred 
of the world ; he has been hunted and persecuted and falsely accused, 
and slandered at every turn; he has been taunted and buffeted and 
spit upon, and outraged beyond measure ; he has been mocked and 
reviled and thrust out, until there was neither place to lay his head, 
nor room to rest his feet, so he must needs be hung up to the scorn 
and derision of the world: and from that shameful struggle he has 
gone down into the charnel-house of death, and grappled with giant 
strength the bonds that bound the dead to their prison ; and up from 
these depths he has come a victorious conqueror, and now stands 
beneath the radiance of a triumph that can never fade away! The 
work which the Father gave him to do is finished. He draws near 
the edge of his earthly existence, and stands on the borders of the 
eternal world. His little band of faithful disciples gathers around him, 
Why does he wait? The chariot is waiting to bear him to the skies, 
the everlasting doors are impatient on their hinges to be lifted up that 
the King of glory may come in, the angelic host awaits in hushed 
expectancy his triumphant entry, the Almighty Father is ready to 
receive his beloved Son to his embrace—why does he tarry? He 
turns one long, last, lingering look upon his followers, then draws 
himself up to the full dignity of his royal person, and delivers his 
final message: “Go ye into-all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” And then a cloud received 
him, and he passed out of sight, and they saw him no more. No 
more? Was it indeed to be no more? Is he not with us to-day, and 
can we not see him? Has he passed beyond our gaze forever? or 


- do we not even now obey Pilate’s injunction, and “ behold the man ?” 


Glorious truth! He is no longer the “man of sorrows,” but the 
“ King eternal, immortal, invisible,” and he is ours! He came to seek 
and to save that which was lost. And to-day, as in all times, he is the 
only hope, the forlorn hope of a dying world. O children of men, 
look up and behold the man! He is not crowned with thorns to-day, 
and the purple robe is removed, but in love and yearning and power to 
save, he is “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 
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VIII.—FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


[As there is just now an unusual interest among the Disciples on the subject of Foreign 
Missions, we deem it proper to print the following address by IsAac ErRETT, President 
of the Foreign Christian Missionary Society, delivered at its Anniversary meeting, held in 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 18th, 1876. The address will repay a careful reading, and it is 
hoped will do great good in stimulating activity on the important subject discussed.—ED.] 

N attempting to address you on the question of Foreign Missions, 

I am aware that my theme is not popular, I know that even 
among the intelligent and upright of those who, although not Chris- 
tians themselves, are, .nevertheless, well-wishers to Christianity, a 
large majority are either hostile or indifferent to foreign missionary 
enterprises ; regarding them as chimerical, and as involving heavy out- 
lays of money, of labor, and even of life, with contemptibly small 
results. I know, too—and this is more surprising and more discour- 
aging—that among those who profess to be Christians, and notably in 
our own ranks, it is much the smaller number that take any interest 
in such missions. If the majority ever pray, “ Thy will be done on 
earth as it is dohe in heaven ;” if they ever ask the Lord to fulfill his 
promise that “the kingdoms of this world shall become the kingdoms 
of our Lord and of his Christ,” it can not be regarded as an “ effectual, 
fervent prayer,” for it is not the prayer of faith. They have not the 
least idea that it will ever be, unless they have some theory of purely 
supernatural conversion, through the direct power of Jehovah, without 
Bible, or preacher, or Church ; for they set themselves sternly against 
every effort to supply these means of conversion to the perishing 
nations of the earth, absolutely refuse to lift a finger towards the 
answer of their own prayers, and, many of them, denounce all such 
efforts as foolish and vain. I deliver this address under the convic- 
tion that many—perhaps a majority—of those to whom I speak, 
belong to this class, and will feel that they are already described in 
what has been said; or, if they think my picture is an unfaithful 
one, it is because I have sketched them as inconsistent in praying in 
one direction, and looking in another, whereas, in fact, they have not 
faith enough in foreign missions even to pray in their behalf. You 
will understand, therefore, that my object is to change your convic- 
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tions on this subject, and enlist your sympathies, your prayers, and 
your labors in this direction. Since I first gave this subject a thorough 
examination, some thirty years ago, I have had a profound and unfal- 
tering conviction that we, as a people, will never reach the culture in 
faith, in self-denial, and in godliness, that we need and are capable of, 
and will never occupy the position before the religious world which, 
so far as our principles are concerned, we are entitled to occupy, until 
we give ourselves heartily and permanently to missionary work in the 
broadest sense of that phrase; until our hearts and homes and 
pulpits and pews and presses are all aflame with zeal for the spread of 
the Gospel in all the earth; until “the ancient order of things” is 
reproduced in that supreme consecration to God which not only 
spends money freely, but offers life freely, and welcomes toil, priva- 
tion, persecution, imprisonment, aye, and martyrdom, if only Christ 
may be preached and the gates of salvation be thrown open to all 
the world. It is in the largest view of our future prosperity and 
#usefulness, therefore, and not merely with an eye to a transient impres- 
sion or an immediate result, that I now undertake to reason with you 
on this question ; wherefore I beseech you to hear me patiently. 
Those whom I would convince are not opposed to missions. They 
are in favor of missions. Nor are they opposed to foreign missions 
as unscriptural, but merely as impracticable, or as of inferior impor- 
tance when compared with home missions. “ Let us confine our- 
selves,” they say, “to home missions, where there is enough to be 
done to enlist all our means and efforts in fields that we know will 
yield a good harvest, until our work here is done ; and then we will 
turn our attention to some other part of the world.” That is, I 
believe, the popular view and the popular cry. That has been the cry, 
largely, among us for the last fifty years. Now, taking the last fifty 
years as a basis of calculation, and looking at the present condition. 
of our home missionary work, will the advocates of that policy tell 
‘us how many thousands or millions of years must elapse before we 
get through with our home fields, and in what future age of the 
world they expect we shall be in readiness to make a beginning in 
foreign missions? It will be much easier, I incline to think, to cal- 
culate, from our present data, how soon we shall utterly break down 
in our home missions, and demonstrate our utter incompetency to 


establish missions either at home or abroad.- 
VoL. VIII.— 34. 
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Now, let us understand each other. Let us know precisely what 
the difference is between the advocates of home missions, and the 
advocates of foreign missions. I have no wish to make a false issue, 
and certainly time is too precious with me and with you to be wasted 
in the discussion of unreal difficulties. 

First, then, let me say, to guard against mistake, there is no 
difference as to the importance of home missions. You are in favor 
of them; so am I. You desire to raise money to support them; so 
do I. You are not willing that any money which can be obtained 
for home fields should be diverted to the support of missions or mis- 
sionary experiments in foreign fields; neither am I. I would much 
rather increase the amount a thousand fold for home missions, than to 
diminish it to the extent of a single dollar ; nor would I willingly, or 
knowingly, persuade any one to take a dollar which he meant to give 
to home missions and devote it to foreign missions. So far we are 
agreed. 

Nor, secondly, is our difference about the obligation resting on the” 
Church to use her full power to disciple the nations. I insist on this 
as true, and none of you, I presume to say, will dispute it. Where, 
then, is the difference? 

Just here—as to the best way to accomplish this result. You 
say: For the present, it is wisdom to confine ourselves to the home 
field. We need all the money and all the preachers we have, at home. 
We can do more with them here than can be done in any part of 
the world. We must economize our forces. Anxious as we are to 
have the Gospel preached in all the world, to every creature, we are 
not able to do that all at once. Let us do, for the present, all we 
can at home; and trust in God for such growth and increase of 
strength as will enable us, at some future time, to enlarge the area of 
our operations. 

The advocates of foreign missions say: Not so: let us indeed 
carry on our home work. Let not that fail. But let us, at the same 
time, reach out to other parts of the earth, wherever God opens a 
door, and carry on the work both at home and abroad. 

That is just the difference. It is not a difference of faith, nor a 
difference as to the duty of doing all in our power to turn men to 
God ; but it is a difference of opinion, of judgment, as to the wisest 
methods of working to this end. It is one of those differences which 
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may exist without any disloyalty to Christ, and which should not, 
therefore, disturb the fellowship of Christians. But it is a difference 
which may be soberly and kindly discussed, with a view to overcoming 
it ; for, certainly, it is desirable, even in matters of judgment, that we 
be, if possible, of one mind. 

Now, I am willing to admit that the argument in favor of confin- 
ing ourselves exclusively to home missions, is plausible and forcible, 
and has a good deal of truth in it. Those who employ it are not 
simpletons, neither are they dishonest. They have an honest convic- 
tion that they are right; and because of this conviction they look 
either with indifference or with jealousy on attempts to establish 
foreign missions, as likely to draw away, into doubtful enterprises, 
money and men that could be much more profitably employed at 
home. But while I admit the plausibility of the argument, and have 
no desire to diminish the force of any truth it contains, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that, as it is presented and urged, it is delusive 
and mischievous. For, mark you, it is not that, in view of the 
facts they state, it is best to employ the /arger portion of our means 
at home, and only a small portion in less accessible and much less 
promising fields. All that might, for the present, be granted. But 
it is, that these facts warrant us in keeping a// our means at home, 
and closing our eyes and ears against all appeals from a perishing 
world, and against all opportunities, however inviting, that Providence 
may point out to us, outside of our own territory. Against this we 
protest. We say it is an unauthorized conclusion, and that the argu- 
ments brought to support it are unsound. This we now propose to 
show, and in showing it we desire to make as fair and strong a state- 
inent of the arguments used in behalf of exclusively home missions, 
as. if we were ourselves advocating that view. 

I. One of the most recent arguments in behalf of, that position 
is, that the Scriptures make no distinction between home and foreign 
missions ; it is simply mzsszons, without regard to this land or that ; 
and if we are carrying on missions anywhere, we are fulfilling the 
commission given to the apostles. 

Now, my brethren, if this be so; if the Scriptures make no dis- 
tinction between home and foreign missions, then home and foreign 
missions stand on a precisely equal footing. Is it not passing strange, 
then, that those who make this statement should make it for the sole 
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purpose of making a distinction which the Scriptures do not make? 
It is made in opposition to foreign missions. The argument is this: 
The Scriptures make no distinction of missions: into home and 
foreign ; therefore let us make a distinction, and have nothing but 
home missions. As well say, The Gospel makes no distinction be- 
tween rich and poor; therefore let us attend exclusively to the rich, 
and object to all labors in behalf of the poor. Do you perceive any 
thing convincing in that? It might do for us, as the advocates 
of both home and foreign missions, to employ such an argument, for 
we really have ho need for the distinction. We go in for missions, 
whether home or foreign. But to oppose foreign missions, and advo- 
cate home missions, on the ground that the Bible knows no distinc- 
tion between home and foreign, is a downright absurdity, as: every 
one must see at a glance. 

But I have no desire to take advantage of a false position. My 
position needs no such help. The statement lacks correctness. The 
Scriptures d make a distinction between home and foreign missions. 
They do not use these words, but they describe these ¢hings ; and 
they stand out in bold contrast. The Jews had missions, but they 
were home missions. At different times prophets and priests were 
sent out to instruct the people and recover them from their apostasies. 
But they were sent only to the tribes of their own land. They had 
no missions to other nations. Even when sent into captivity, or 
when settling in any of the great marts of commerce, they were never 
instructed to make proselytes. They were to seek the peace of the 
city or the country in which they dwelt, and if any from another 
nation wished to be incorporated with them, they were to receive 
him; but beyond this they were not authorized to go. This was the 
exclusive home missionary spirit in its perfection. For Jewish pur- 
poses, it was a wise and righteous arrangement ; and if we are Jews, 
or have a mission similar to theirs, it may be the best arrangement 
still. But we submit that it is not Christian. 

Our Savior started two great missions in subordination to his own. 
These were all home missions. “I am not sent but unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” “Go not into the way of the Samari- 
tans, and into any city of the Gentiles enter ye not; but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” These are clearly and ex- 
clusively home missions. They were right. And if we have not got 
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further along than this in Scriptural knowledge and development, 
it may be wise to stay within the limits of our own land until we 
obtain a higher education in the gracious purposes of Messiah’s reign. 
But when we pass the law and the personal ministry of Jesus, 
and come, by the way of the cross and the forsaken sepulcher, to the 
announcement of the grand purpose of the new dispensation, it is no 
longer home, but foreign missions. “Go, disciple the nations.” “Go 
ye.into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” Is not 
that foreign missions? The home missions of his personal ministry 
were preparatory, and lasted but a year or two; but these foreign 
missions are to continue always, even unto the end of the world. 
There is, then, a distinction between home and foreign missions: the 
home missions were introductory, preparatory, and transient; the 
foreign missions are the permanent order of the kingdom of Christ. 
It is neither come, nor stay where you are; but go; and go into all 
the world. 

“But even here,” you are ready to say, “ome is not ignored ; for 
home is in the world, and our American home is a very considerable 
part of the world; and our first duty is at home.” Very true. All 
the world can not be reached at once; and there must be order 
and wisdom in our goings forth. Hence our Lord, with perfect wis- 
dom, said: “ Ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 
And Paul says: “To the Jew first, and also to the Greek.” So that 
even in the Gospel we have home and foreign missions. There zs 
a distinction,, and that distinction gives the preference to home 
missions. “Unto you first, God, having raised up his Son Jesus, 
hath sent him to bless you, in turning every one of you from his 
iniquities.” There is the strongest common sense in this. Do the 
thing that is next to you. Begin at home. Your first duty is there. 


- But, mark you, while the frst duty is there, the /as¢ duty is not there. 





Begin at Jerusalem, but pause not until you have reached “the utter- 
most part of the earth.” I think the early converts to Christ, with 
all their zeal and benevolence, did not realize this. They acted as if 
their first and last duty was at home. Jerusalem was all in all to them, 
Years passed without an effort being made outside of that city. No 
mission was undertaken even in behalf of the places to which many 
of the Pentecostian converts must have returned. But while they 
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thus lingered at home, God let Isose a bloody persecution upon them. 
Saul of Tarsus, even before his conversion, was the first man to start 
Gospel missions ; for, by reason of the persecution which he headed, 
the disciples were all scattered abroad throughout the regions of 
Judea and Samaria, and “they that were scattered abroad went every- 
where preaching the Word.” -They reached even unto Pheenicia, and 
Cyprus, and the great city of Antioch, before they were done.‘ So 
you see they were not allowed to stay at home. If they would not 
go, they were dyiven. And if we attempt to shut ourselves up within 
the limits of our Jerusalem, and to content ourselves with our home- 
work, the Lord, if he loves us, and means to use us, will find means 
to scatter us and compel us into the performance of our duty. He 
will make us know that there zs a difference between staying at home 
and going unto the uttermost part of the earth. 

II. But it is urged, in the second place, that our ability is the 
measure of our accountability, and that as we have not the ability to 
carry the Gospel into all the world, we are not accountable for the 
failure to do so. In other words, we have all we can possibly do in 
our own land; and we are not really furthering the interests of the 
Gospel by withdrawing our means from this really needy field, where 
the yield is certain, and sending them to foreign fields, where the re- 
sults are altogether uncertain. We need all our money here, and all 
our men here. One dollar will yield more here than perhaps a hun- 
dred in a foreign field, and a preacher may make more converts here 
in a year than in a foreign field in a life-time. 

I put this in as strong a light as I think any of you would put it. 
I am frank to say that it has great apparent force; yet I think I can 
convince you that it is altogether too unguarded a statement. I ven- 
ture now the prediction that none of you will be willing, after ten 
minutes, to be responsible for its legitimate conclusions. For, what is 
true of this whole nation, is true also of every State in the nation. 
There is not a State in this Union in which the Disciples may not say, 
with equal truth: “We have need of all our men and money at home. 
Our ability is the measure of our accountability. Our first duty is at 
home. When our State is filled with churches, and our work here is 
done, then we may make a beginning abroad.” And what is true of 
every State is true of every district. So the States will not help in 
any national work, and the districts will not help in any State work. 
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Then, again, what is true of the district is true of every Church in the 
district. Who knows of a Church that can not find employment for 
all its money at home? So the districts will get no help. Our 
strongest Churches find so much for their preachers to do that they 
can not spare them, even for a few weeks, to a needy neighborhood, 
and so much trouble to raise the money for their home work that 
they excuse themselves from doing any thing for other fields. That 
is not all. What every Church says, every member of the Church can 
say: “I have my own family to provide for. My first duty is at home. 
My family can spend money as fast as I can make it. When I spend 
money in my own family, I know where it goes. I have no right to 
take the money that my family needs, and give it where it may be 
wasted on some lazy or incompetent preacher, and do no good. 
Charity begins at home.” And so the Church gets nothing! I have 
not carried this yet to the last analysis, but I have taken it far 
enough. It will not do. There is something wrong about it. There 
is a screw loose somewhere. Such reasoning, faithfully followed out, 
would kill all home missions as well as all foreign missions. Indeed, 
it has already killed most of them, and it is high time we had our 
eyes opened to detect the fallaciousness and mischievousness of such 
reasoning. Where, then, you ask, is the fallacy? Let us see if we 
can detect it. Let us begin where we left off, and reason backward. 

Here is a Christian family. Do I deny, you ask, that the first 
duty of a family is to its own members? No; but I deny that it ex- 
hausts its duty in providing for its own members. Is it not true, you 
ask, that many families are unable to do more than provide for them- 
selves—unable to do even that properly? Yes, that is true in some 
cases, but it is not generally true. It is not true of the average 
family. Most families, in addition to providing for their own, are able 
to do something to help others not as well off as they are. And—let , 
this be especially marked—if they will not do it, if they shrivel into 
such selfishness as to excuse themselves from all kindness to others, a 
withering curse will come into their own bosom, and their own capac- 
ity for happiness and for genuine family life will, in the end, be lost. 

So with a Church. There are Churches that can not do more than 
provide for themselves, and some that can not do even that, and need 
to be helped. But this is not true of the average Church. Most 
Churches are able, by proper self-denial, to do something—it may not 
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be very much—to help weaker Churches and to help the world. If 
they fail to do it, they cripple the very powers on which their home 
prosperity depends, and soon they will not give even for themselves. 
In giving they increase the power to give, and call down the blessing 
which Heaven is more than willing to bestow on the liberal giver, 
and they will do even more at home than they would otherwise 
have done. 

So of the district and the State. There are weak districts and 
weak States. But others are strong. And if the weak struggle to 
help themselve§, and the strong go up to their help, with the effort to 
do and'’to give comes increased power to do and to give; and if they 
fail to do and to give, the very power to do and to give diminishes, 
and they are soon dwarfed into insignificance or shriveled into noth- 
ingness. We have had some States that tried this. One year ago 
one of our Western States withdrew from all participation in our 
general work, and resolved to devote itself entirely to home work ; 
and God sent such leanness into their ranks, and the experiment was 
so ghastly in its results—less than $1,000 being raised for their 
home work—that they wisely took the alarm, and resolved on amend- 
ment. -The same thing is practically true in most of our States and 
districts. We are poorer in faith, poorer in our treasuries, and 
weaker in our power to give, even for our home work, just in propor- 
tion as we have quenched the spirit of giving by listening to this 
unchristian and selfish piea in behalf of home. 

And what is true of the family, the Church, the district, and the 
State, is true of the nation. It ‘is not true that we are unable to 
do any thing outside of our own land. It is true that we need the 
larger part of our means at home. But we are also able to do 
something for other lands; and as to needs, they are every-where, 
and much greater abroad than at home. It is zo¢ true that if we do 


_ nothing abroad we shall do more at home. On the contrary, it 


is certain that we will do less at home; for, in refusing to do any thing 
abroad, we dwarf our sympathies, we blunt our consciences, we para- 
lyze our faith, we smother our heroism, we enervate our philanthropic 
impulses, we gratify our selfishness; and we have less faith, less 
sympathy, less. conscience, less heroism, less benevolence, to draw 
upon for the home work. We bring to it a weakened moral nature, 
and a strengthened selfishness, and the home yield is lessened. For- 
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ever and ever it is true that “there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.” 

This is not mere theory. It is supported by the plainest and 
most abundant facts. It amounts to demonstration. Not to go out 
of our own country, let us call your attention for a moment to facts 
here which are beyond dispute. When Judson’s conversion to Bap- 
tist principles roused the Baptists of this country to give for missions 
in India, did it take away from their means for home missions? On 
the contrary, pretty much all their organized home mission work has 
grown out of and been fed by their interest in foreign missions. 

Here is an extract from a letter recently received from a Baptist 
who is a member of this Society. In remitting his annual subscrip- 
tion, he says: 


“Herein please find draft for $20, and credit it as first installment of my 
pledge. I ama member of the Baptist Church, and for many years have co- 
operated with them in foreign mission work, and can not doubt that the prosperity 
which the Baptist Church has enjoyed may be traced to the blessing of God, in 

/ fulfillment of his promises, on account of their noble, persistent, and successful 
efforts, from the days of Judson until now, to extend the Glad Tidings, in accord- 
ance with the last command of our Lord, ‘Go ye into a// the world, and proclaim 
the glad message to every creature.’ And although this message is delivered by 
them /ess clearly than the Disciples would announce it, and its glory is obscured * 
by mystery and error, their zeal is worthy of imitation by the Disciples of Christ. 
I believe the blessing of God must be withheld from the Christian Church so long 
as it is characterized by a se/éshness that withholds the means necessary to extend 
the knowledge of God to every creature; and will be given in large measure 
when, with heart and soul, it shall engage in this work. ‘ Daily’ will they ‘praise 
the Lord,’ and ‘continuaily offer’ acceptable ‘prayer to him,’ who first with wédling 
hearts give to him ‘the gold of Sheba.’ (Psalm Ixxii, 15.) That your annual meet- 
ing at Richmond will fully enlist the hearts of the brotherhood in this great work, 
is my earnest desire and prayer to God: assured as I am of the blessing of God 
upon the handful of corn they shall plant upon the tops of the mountains. ‘The 

‘a? fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.’ Then ‘they of the city shall flourish like 

the grass of the earth ;’ because the Lord hears their prayers, and their alms have 
gone up as a memorial before him. Then, too, ‘men shall be blessed in Christ, 
and all nations shall call him blessed.’” 


And in perfect harmony with this is the language of a recent 
editorial in the Watchman, a Baptist paper published in Boston: 


“ But no one will question that our foreign missions should occupy the first 
and largest place in our benevolence. It was in prosecuting them that we gained 
grace to work more earnestly for lost souls in our own land. To our labors in 
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India we owe much of our enlargement in America. That which was first in the 
order of our growth, should be first in our sympathies and toils. It still holds 
its supremacy of influence: as we give for the conversion of the heathen, so shall 
we gain spiritual and temporal gifts for our hearts, our homes, our Churches.” 


And among the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, what was 
their home mission work previous to the time that Samuel John 
Mills, Gordon Hall, and James Richards met at that haystack on the 
bank of the Hoosac River, and gave themselves to God and to each 
other, and formed a society “ to effect, in the persons of its members, 
a mission or missions to the heathen?” Out of that arose the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
Bible Society, the United Foreign Missionary Society, and the African 
School, under the care of the Syrod of New York and New Jersey ; 
and, indirectly, the American Baptist Board of Foreign Missions ; and 
in the wake of these pretty much all of their home mission work has 
been accomplished. Scarcely any thing worth mentioning had been 
done in home missions, until they enlisted in: foreign missions. 

And in our own history, do we not see the same thing illustrated ? 
Until our missions in Jerusalem and in the island of Jamaica were 
undertaken, nothing had been done worthy of mention in organized 
home mission work ; but along with these missions we carried on the 
home mission work successfully. We never did as much to plant the 
Gospel in destitute home regions, as during the years that we sus- 
tained those foreign missions. This I have abundant reason to know, 
for I was then, for several years, in the service of the General Mis- 
sionary Society, and knew all about its affairs. The records show 
that these years were years of unparalleled success in raising money, 
and of unparalleled prosperity in home mission work. In an evil 
hour, under the pressure of adversities to which our faith was not 
equal, we abandoned our foreign missions, and from that day to this 
we have been smitten with confusion and cursed with barrenness in 
our home work. All our painstaking, laborious efforts to unite our 
brethren in any scheme for the evangelization of our home fields 
have been confounded. I do not mean that nothing has been done, 
but that nothing has been done to fulfill the promise of those years 
in which we were stretching out our hands to the needy of other 
lands. Some of our strongest States report less than $1,000 col- 
lected this last year for missionary work in their own borders—and 
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these are the very States in which have been heard the loudest com- 
plaints about the folly of wasting money in foreign missions that is 
so much needed at home! I have no reason to believe that God 
will ever lift the curse away from us that has brought blight and des- 
solation every-where to our missionary enterprises, until we repent of 
our folly and begin anew to act a part worthy of us under the broad 
commission, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” As a friend of home missions, therefore, anxious to 
remove the obstacles to their success, I am the earnest advocate of 
foreign missions. 

III. In the third place, it is argued that the expenditure in men, 
in time, and in money, in foreign missions, is out of all proportion to 
the results. The small success does not warrant the great outlay. 

We answer: 

1. If this argument is worth any thing to-day, it will be worth as 
much always and evermore; for whenever a beginning is made, the 
work of the first years must be expensive and comparatively barren 
of results. It is equivalent, therefore, to saying that z¢ shall never be 
attempted. Either this, or you must imagine that God has reserved 
some special method of converting the heathen, without the preach- 
ing of the Gospel—like the venerable Dr. Ryland, when Wm. Carey 
proposed, at a ministers’ meeting, as a topic of discussion, the duty of 
Christians to attempt the spread of the Gospel in foreign lands, “ Sit 
down, young man,” said Dr. Ryland, indignantly, “sit down; when 
it pleases God to convert the heathen, he will do it without your 
aid or mine.” That could hardly be called inconsistent, in view of 
the theory of regeneration and conversion then prevalent; but it 
would be a monstrous absurdity if uttered to-day by any man who 
professes to believe that “faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.” We do not wish to conceal the fact that, for a time, 
there may be much toil, and outlay of money and time, with but 
little apparent result. On the contrary, we desire to emphasize it. 
We do not seek to gather into this Society any who are not willing to 
labor and to wait. This work of faith and patience must’ be under- 
taken sometime by somebody, or the work will never be done. We 
ask you to pause long before you commit yourselves to a position 
which practically surrenders as hopeless, for all time, the fulfillment 
of the commission. 
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2. Let us say that this may be the very thing we need. The trial 
cf our faith in this very way may be the very best success for us ; 
for it is much more precious than gold that perisheth ; and if only it 
is found “unto praise and honor and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ,” what we have paid or suffered will not have been a useless 
expenditure. It may be that we shall spend thousands of dollars 
with no apparent results ; that lives will be sacrificed in the effort ; and 
that many years will come and go which shall only be years of tear- 
ful seed-sowing without so much as a sprout to tell of answering 
life or coming harvest. But that is not our concern. If it is duty to 
“ go inko all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” then 
let duty be done, and let God take care of the consequences. If God 
bids me go and quarry in flinty rocks that defy the hardest steel, it is 
nothing to me if I can do no more than dull my drill and sharpen it 
again. I must sharpen and drill and dull, and sharpen and drill and 
dull, if I can do no more. And when He comes who sent me there, 
if I can do no more, I will answer his flash of fire from the skies with 
a shower of sparks from the stubborn rock which I smite in his 
name, and he shall find me pecking away, even if there be no result— 
because he told me to. The rock may not he the worse for it, but 
my heart will be the better for it. If the rock has not yielded, my soul 
has grown stronger, and has risen into a stateliness and ‘might that 
only come as the reward of faith clinging to duty for duty’s sake. 
And when I shall show him my battered pick and broken drill, and 
stand before him, covered with the sweat of my unyielding toil, and 
only those broken and battered tools as the fruit of my labor, I shall 
expect to hear him say, “ Well done.” But if he come not, I must 
work away. 

I believe that what we need, above all things else, is an infusion 
of the heroic element into our faith--a heroism that laughs at impos- 
sibilities, and balks not when asked to remove mountains. We have 
reasoners, exhorters, debaters, planners, critics, scribes—and perhaps 
Pharisees—in plenty; now we want heroes and heroines! A few 
martyrs fot Christ’s sake, would be worth more to us than thousands 
of gold and silver. If, on coming here, we had received letters from 
brethren and sisters pining in dungeons for the truth’s sake, and mes- 
sages sent to us from the blistered lips of martyrs suffering in the 
flames for the dear love of Christ, it would do more to rouse us to 
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enthusiasm and bring us nearer to the heart of God and consecrate us 
anew to his service, than the tidings of a thousand victories on easy 
fields, won almost without cost. Our faith is too soft, too effeminate. 
The cross is on our lips, in our songs and sermons, but not on our 
shoulders. We are sound and respectable and intelligent and digni- 
fied and polished, and all that, but we are not heroic. We are scared 
at the very shadow of the cross. We dare not, like Abraham, go out 
at the voice of God, not knowing whither we go—content that God 
shall lead us. We hug the shore in our sailings, and tremble to get 
out of sight of land, no difference how many stars of promise hang 
over us, or how steadily the polar star gives forth its light, or how 
many voices of Providence come on the breezes to tell us of bright 
lands of promise far away. . If we send out spies, they can only tell, 
when they return, of the giants, the sons of Anak, and the walled 
cities, and say, “ We be not.able to go up against the people, for they 
are stronger than we.” And if, here and there, the form of a Caleb 
or a Joshua is seen, holding up the mighty clusters of the grapes of 
Eshcol, and testifying, “ Let us go up at once and possess the land, 
for we are well able to overcome it,” we proceed at once to pelt them. 
with derisions and drive them from the camp. If I were asked what, 
above all other things, we need to pray for, in view of our present 
circumstances, needs, and perils, I would say, “ Let us pray God to 
give us a few heroes—men like Judson, who will go forth and welcome 
toil and suffering, and apparently fruitless labor, for the sake of Christ.” 
It was six years before Judson was cheered with a single convert. 
After he had been three years at Rangoon, he wrote thus: 

“If any ask what success I met with among the natives, tell them to look at 
Otaheite, where the missionaries labored nearly /wenty years, and, not meeting with 
the slightest success, began to be neglected by all the Christian world, and the very 
name of Otaheite was considered a shame to the cause of missions; but now the 
blessing begins to descend. Tell them to look at Bengal, also, where Dr. Thomas 
had been laboring seventeen years, that is, from 1783 to 1800 before the first convert, 


Krishno, was baptized. . . . If we live some twenty or thirty years, they may 
hear from us again.” 


And they did hear from him again—glorious man! Look at the 
Baptist missions to-day in the East, and behold the glorious rewards 
of heroic faith, There are now sixty thousand Christians as the fruit 
of the work begun in Burmah by Judson. 

Have we said enough in reply to this argument? We can best 
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embody our own view of this feature of the question in another 
statement concerning Judson. When compiling a dictionary, and 
performing an arduous work in which he seemed to be continually 
putting forth his haiads into the dark, he wrote on the cover of a book 


he was using: 
“Tn joy or sorrow, health or pain, 


Our course be onward still ; 
We sow on Burmah’s barren plain, 
We reap on Zion’s hill,” 


3. But, in the third place, we deny that the results of modern mis- 
sionary effort have been so unfruitful or so unpromising as is gener- 
ally represented. Modern missions are only about seventy-five years 
old. Only two Protestant missionary societies existed in 1790—the 
Moravian, and that for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts. 
In 1796, when two overtures in behalf of foreign missions were laid 
before the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the scheme 
was denounced as “highly dangerous to society,” and it was held to 
be “improper and absurd to propagate the Gospel abroad while there 
remained a single individual at home without the necessary religious 
knowledge.” We have already referred to William Carey, and the treat- 
ment of his proposition by Dr. Ryland. From only one minister in 
London—the good John Newton—did Carey at first receive any sym- 
pathy. Such was the unpromising beginning some eighty years ago. 
Of course, outside the Church the opposition was still more pro- 
nounced. We can not take time or space for a detailed statement of 
results, but we will give enough to show that the work has been any 
thing but a failure. 

Where Judson began to sow on “ Burmah’s barren plains,” there 
are now, as already stated, sixty thousand Christians, and a host of 
faithful native workers. In Madagascar, where the first effort was 
made a little. over fifty years ago, the London Missionary Society 
now reports 64,896 Church members. There are other missions there. 
Here are the missionary statistics of India: 


Population of India, nee to Last Census, : ° » 300,000,c00 
Languages Spoken, é ° ‘ . . ° . 23 
Missionary Societies at Work, . ‘ ‘ a ‘i . : 35 
Missionaries Employed, , 600 
Native Ordained Preachers, 381 

2,528 


Native Lay Preachers, “ r ; ‘ 4 
Native Pupils in School, . ‘ ‘ ° . , . 143,192 
Of these, Girls and Young Women, ‘ ‘ 26,611 
Female Missionary Societies at Work, . - . é . 4 
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Mission Presses, : . . ‘ ‘ ‘ . ° r 25 
Bible Societies, . F ‘ ‘ p : ‘ : a < 8 
Tract Societies, . P ‘ . . Fe e II 
Native Christian Communicants, x ‘ : : ; F 85 000 
Native Christian Population, ; < ‘ ‘ ‘ 330,cco 


Increase in ten years, sixty- one per poem 
At this rate the Protestant native Christian population of India, 
in one hundred and thirty years, will be one hundred and thirty-eight 
millions ! 
From a recent book, called “ A Survey of Mission Work,” we sub- 
mit the following sumenAty of the present status of foreign mission- 
ary work : 


“Grouping together the figures, we have the following approximation to the 
present membership in the Mission Churches as collected from different sources, 
and it is in no way an overstatement: , 


Africa, Including Madagascar, . : ° . . ° ° + 130,000 
Europe, Including Scandinavia and Germany, . ° F : 53,500 
Asia, : ; . . ‘ . . . . ae + 120,c00 
Polynesia, : . : . synthe . eye 70,000 
America, North ond South, ; J : . . F . + -2h500 
West Indies, - 2 : ‘ . . ° 4 . - 105,000 

Total, ‘4 P a a a ‘i e ‘ ; + 500,000 


“The number of ordained missionaries in connection with these various mis- 
sionary organizations is about 2.300; in 1825, the true number was not over 400. 
The greatest increase has been in native laborers; but as there is no uniformity 
among the societies in classifying the different workers, whether ordained or sim- 
ply catechists or helpers. it would be difficult to give a fair exhibit of the or- 
dained preachers. The membership has gone up from 40,000 to 500,000 in fifty 
years. There is also a difficulty in stating positively the exact sum expended on 
missionary work. Thus the Wesleyans of England and the Propagation Society 
received last year $1,570,coo, but a large amount of this was spent on colonial 
work in Europe, Australia, Canada, Cape of Good Hope, etc. The average for 
the last few years of the missionary societies—British, Continental, and American— 
may be set down at $6,000,000. This is a great advance in the last fifteen years ; 
showing that the work is taking a deeper hold upon the hearts of God’s children.” 


When the young men at Williams College first formed a society 
for foreign missions among themselves, they adopted as one of the ar- 
ticles of their organization, that “the existence of this society shall 
be kept secret”—such was their fear of opposition. Now, in the lands 
outside of Christendom, there are four thousand centers of Christian 
instruction ; over two thousand five hundred congregations have been 
organized ; there is a membership of five hundred thousand ; and 
populations adopting the Christian name, as in opposition to other re- 
ligions, aggregating about 1,500,000 people, 
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We have said nothing about the services rendered to civilization 
by missionaries outside their immediate work of preaching the Gos- 
pel—in literature and in science, in opening up unknown countries 
to the civilized world, and in various ways which we can not now 
detail. One such life as that of Livingstone, in its bearings on the 
interests of philanthropy, of science, and of Christian civilization, is too 
mighty to be estimated by any human standards. He was a mis- 
sionary ; his strange work was all done in the missionary spirit, and 
he died on his knees, in prayer! Contrast his peaceful, Christian 
work with the worldly-wise mission of Stanley, carrying death and 
destruction with him wherever he goes, and you will be able to form 
some idea of the value of genuine missionary services to the cause of 
humanity. The work of such men as/Carey and Judson and Morri- 
son and Livingstone, measured even by worldly standards, has been 
of incalculable value to the interests cf the human race. 

Let us add, that the gates of the world are now thrown open as 
never before to missionary enterprise. Mexico is surely working her 
way out from under priestly domination, and opens a vast field to mis- 
sionary effort. In South America the same result is gradually being 
brought about. Japan has already adopted Sunday as the national 
day of rest, and her own statesmen, as the result of contact with 
Christian civilization, are beginning to express the judgment that 
theirs must, in the end, be a Christian nation. Her converts to 
Christianity are from the intelligent and influential classes. China 
gives us access, by one language, to some four hundred millions of the 
human race, who will be found accessible sooner than we will be 
ready to meet their wants. Already there are ten thousand converts 
in the Trotestant missions. Italy, so long the center of an ac- 
cursed despotism, is free to the Gospel now. Germany, long since 
weary of her State religion, and disgusted with its irrational formal- 
ism and arbitrary requirements, having vainly sought relief in Ration- 
alism, is in a better mood than ever before to appreciate a pure Gos- 
pel. Denmark, in her popular agitations concerning Church and 
State, is ready to question the politico-ecclesiastical source of her 
religious faith and practice. In Southern India the Protestant mis- 
sions are, in the judgment of unprejudiced observers, “silently revo- 
lutionizing the life of the nation,” and the prospects of success in this 
work are continually brightening. 
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Surely, in view of past achievements, and present opportunities, 
even the weak in faith may be emboldened to enter on this work and 
prosecute it vigorously. Look at it. In addition to all we have 
stated of the success of the last seventy-five years, let it be remem- 
bered that within the same period Bible societies have issued one 
hundred and thirty-five million copies of the Scriptures, in most of 
the languages spoken among men. There are now some two hundred 
and seventy-five versions of the Scriptures. It is estimated that at 
the end of the first century there were not half as many Christians 
on the globe as are found to-day in India, from less than one hundred 
years of effort. In Madagascar alone, a nation of five millions of 
people, it is claimed that there has been wrought, within fifty years, 
as complete a revolution as was found in the Roman empire down to 
the days of Constantine. 

Sandwich Islanders and South Sea Islanders, fifty years ago sav- 
ages and cannibals, now have homes and schools and laws. 

Seventy years ago there was not a solitary native Christian in 
Polynesia ; now, it would be difficult to find a professed idolator in 
Eastern or Central Polynesia. They present a very fair and encour- 
aging form of Christian civilization. 

Is it worth while any longer.to stand in paralyzing doubt, and 
ask, “Can these dead bones live ?” 

Impressed with such considerations as we have now submitted to 
you, a number of us have organized a Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society. We did this, not because of any opposition to the General 
Convention, but because we had grown weary waiting for the Con- 
vention to undertake this work, and hopeless of even the possibility 
of such work being undertaken by the Convention, under its present 
plan of operations, for many years to come. 

We, therefore, proposed a voluntary association of such Christians 
as are in favor of foreign missions, and are willing to pay for their 

support, to operate in fellowship with the General Convention, the 
latter working in the home field while we go abroad to foreign fields. 
We propose no controversy with any as to plans and methods. Those 
who can not work with us are at liberty to stay out, and work in their 
own way. We believed that a sufficient number would be found to 
agree to work in this way to give assurance of at least moderate suc- 


cess, and, with faith in God, we have humbly sought to lay the founda- 
VoL. VIIT.—35. 
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tions of an enterprise which we trust will grow into goodly propor- 
tions. The result of the first year’s operations was laid before you 
this afternoon. It is a small beginning, but it is a good one. We 
undertook the work at a time when the business of the country was 
prostrate, and our first year's contributions have been gathered in the 
very face of business disaster and wreck, when it seemed almost 
heartless to ask men for money. Moreover, we have made but little 
special effort outside of a small circle. Having under such circum- 
stances been able to make as encouraging a report as you heard 
to-day, we, of course, expect, with better times and greater effort, to 
increase and abound in means, in labors, and in results. We show 
you our “handful of corn” which we have planted in faith ; we expect 
that the fruit thereof shall “shake like Lebanon.” We ask all who 
share with us in these convictions, and are willing to participate in 
this work, to come into our Society, and unite their means, their 
: labors, and their prayers with ours. We ask none others. We are 
weary of discussion, and want to see something done in which all 
good hearts can rejoice; and all hearty doers and goers will find a 
hearty welcome. 

Let me, in conclusion, call your attention to a fact which studious 
men have noted, and which Christians ought all to understand. The 
leading religions of the world, apart from Christianity, are ethnic, 
that is, they are religions of races or nations. Brahminism for more 
than three thousand years has been confined to that section of the 
Aryan family that has inhabited India. The doctrine of Confucius 
has been confined to the Chinese ; that of Zoroaster, to Persia. \Al- 
though they conquered many nations, they never communicated their 
religion. So of the religions of Egypt, of Greece, of Scandinavia, of 
Judea, and even in a good degree of Mohammedanism and of Buddhism. 
Mohammedanism has been propagated by the sword; but even this ) 
spirit of proselytism comes to it through its connection with the re- 
ligion of the Bible, for it is an offshoot of Bible religion. 

Christianity is the religion of the race. It appeals to humanity, 
| it is adapted to humanity, its fundamental ideas and principles are 
| such that it has no worthy meaning short of the redemption of hu- 

1 manity ; and it can not be justly handled by any people who are inca- 
pable of appreciating its divine adaptedness to human nature wherever 
found, or unwilling to act in the spirit of its world-wide philanthropy. 
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We shall best vindicate its claims to a divine origin by acting in har- 
mony with its broad benevolence, and demonstrating its adaptedness 
to man in every condition. All cavils and oppositions will give way 
before that perfection of wisdom and of grace which touches all hearts 
alike with heavenly ‘influence, and brings the babbling and hostile 
races of men into loving brotherhood, so that there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, for all are one in Christ Jesus. 
A Hindoo and a New Zealander met upon the deck of a missionary 
ship. They had been converted from their heathenism, but they could 
not speak to each other. They pointed to their Bibles, shook hands, 
and smiled in-each other's faces. At last a happy thought occurred 
to the Hindoo. He exclaimed, “Halleluiah!” The New Zealander in 
delight cried out, “Amen!” . 

When these halleluiahs and amens shall echo round the world, 
and men that can not speak to each other shall yet love each other 
for Christ’s sake, and all differences of race, of language, and of rank 
shall retire before the universal halleluiah that binds them all in 
a divine fellowship, this miracle of grace, grander than all miracles 
of power, will be the crowning evidence of the divinity of the religion 
of Jesus, before which all unbelief must give way, and the kingdoms 
of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. That 
blessed consummation may seem very far off; but it may be nearer 
than you think. These missionary efforts are doing more than you 
see on the surface. They are drilling here and there into hard rock, 
and their progress seems slow; but every now and then there is 
a blast that tells of progress. Let us drill steadily, and pack away 
here and there, in the very heart of the flinty rocks, the dynamite 
of Gospel truth, and plant the batteries of Gospel Churches, and 
stretch between these the wires of faith, and get every thing in readi- 
ness. It may take many years to do all this. Much of our work 
may be subterranean, and to the unbelieving eye may seem to be all 
in vain. Even when all is done, we may have to wait for favorable 
conditions of success. But when the shafts have all been completed, 
and the dynamite has been properly bestowed, and the batteries have 
been erected, and the wires have been stretched, He who governs all, 
and knows the time, has but to command the key to be touched, and 
Hell-Gate itself will explode at his command. We can not turn 
men’s flinty hearts to God. It can only be done by divine power. 
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But that power operates according to known laws, under given con- 
ditions. We can mediate between the power of God and the stub- 
born hearts of men. We can do the drilling. We can lodge the 
dynamite in its place. We can plant the batteries. We can stretch 
the wires. And we can touch the key that lets in the power of God 
upon the stubborn hearts of men and breaks them in pieces. God 
has highly honored us in granting us a share in this blessed work. 
We can preach, we can teach, we can live for Christ. If we can not 
go ourselves to work in the far-off quarries, we can supply the money 
that will enable others to go. And we can work at home to interest 
others, and prevail on them to give their money and their work. 

Dr. E. C. Wines recently reported the history of a convict—an 
imprisoned thief, who, while in prison, was brought to repentance. 
After his release, he established so good a Christian reputation, that 
when he offered himself to a benevolent organization to be educated 
for the missionary field, he was accepted, and made rapid progress in 
his studies. At the seminary he made the acquaintance of a student 
who shared his own ambition to redeem what remained of life to the 
noblest purposes. They went together into the very heart of hea- 
thendom in India, among tribes that had never seen the face of a mis- 
sionary—the Santhals. The result in 8 years is, a Christian popula- 
tion of 6,000; actual communicants, 2,100; churches, 30; schools, 
40 ; training schools, 2, and the prospect of a college for native preach- 
ers next year. All this without cost to any missionary society, and 
the churches and schools entirely self-supporting. Thus, if we neg- 
lect the work, God will raise up men out of the very prisons to per- 
form it. As, in our Lord's time on earth, the publicans and harlots 
went into the kingdom of God before the respectable Scribes and 
Pharisees, so now the very thieves go into God’s great vineyard ahead 
of us. Only sixty millions of dollars in twenty years to send the Gos- 
pel to the heathen, but six hundred millions of dollars in one year for 
strong drink! Shall this continue to be the disgrace of Christendom ? 

My Lrethen, let us awake to our duty. The night is far spent; 
the day is at hand ; let us cast off the works of darkness and put on 
the armor of light. Our duty is plain. The world is perishing. It 
can be saved only by the Gospel. We have the Gospel. God gave it 
to us. We hold it in trust. We are debtors to all who have it not, 
and, as much as in us is, we must preach it in all the world. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


_JITH this number closes the eighth volume of the CHRISTIAN 

QUARTERLY ; and as it is highly probable that with this num- 

ber the QUARTERLY will cease to be issued, we think it may be well 
to say a closing word to our readers. 

When the QuARTERLY was first started it did not enter into the 
expectation of the editor in chief that he would become personally 
responsible for its business management. He already had more to 
do than he could possibly accomplish with any thing like reasonable 
satisfaction, and he would have been quite unwilling to burden him- 
self with any thing beyond the responsibility of editorship. But three 
years’ experience was sufficient for the publishers who first undertook 
its publication. They soon found it a losing business, with no pros, 
pects of reaching a paying basis; and as they had no interest in it 
except a pecuniary one, they soon determined to abandon the enter- 
prise. At this crisis the editor stepped forward and assumed the 
whole responsibility, and thus saved the QUARTERLY from stopping 
five years ago. Since then he has carried the additional burden 
without a murmur, and gives it up now only because he is compelled 
to do so. 

No one ever expected to make any money out of the QUARTERLY 
as it is well known that quarterlies, as a rule, do not pay pecuniarily. 
It is a fact, we believe, that only one quarterly in the United States 
pays the expenses of publication. Hence, while it could not be ex- 
pected that the CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY would be a paying business, 
it was hoped that the burden of its expenses would be in some way 
provided for without requiring the editor to give, in addition to all 
his labor, a sum of at least five thousand dollars to keep it going 
But this he has really done, and now begins to feel as if he had made 
personal sacrifices enough to sustain a publication that others ought 
to feel as much interest in as he does. He does not wish it under- 
stood, however, that he regrets either the labor or the money invested 
in the enterprise. He is profoundly thankful that in the providence 
of God he has been able to meet the responsibility. In fact, he would 
not now, if he could, remove the eight volumes of the CHRISTIAN 
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QuarTERLy from the literature of the country for fifty times the 
amount invested. He knows too well what their influence has been, 
and he has abundant reason to rejoice in a vast amount of good 
accomplished. Nevertheless it is but simple truth to say that he has 
reached a point where it is impossible to proceed further without per- 
sonal sacrifices which he can no longer make. With his increasing 
pecuniary obligations, and his already heavy labor in other depart- 
ments of work, he feels that he can no longer in justice to himself 
continue the QUARTERLY upon its present basis. And as he has little 
or no hope that any thing like an endowment fund will be raised, he 
is of the opinion that the present number will close, at least for the 
present, the publication of the work. 

Dropping now the third person I desire to say a few words to 
those kind friends who have stood by me in my efforts to furnish 
a magazine worthy of the cause we plead. First of all, I desire to 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to my associate editors and con- 
tributors. Without compensation, and often amid the pressure of 
other duties, these have never failed to respond to my demands. for 
whatever matter was needed for the QUARTERLY pages. And it is 
one of the marvels of the publication that a magazine of such re- 
spectability could be kept in the field and sustained as it has been, 
without any compensation for articles furnished. That it has been a 
literary success in the very highest degree I think no one will for 
a moment doubt. I could furnish a volume of the most compli- 
mentary notices from the leading papers and magazines of both 
Europe and America. In fact, it has been generally conceded that 


the CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY has had no superior, and few, if any equals, 


in the field which it sought to cultivate. This fact alone is worth 
the experiment which has been made. To demonstrate to the world 
the possibility of publishing such a magazine from a Western city, 
sustained mainly by contributions from Western talent, and published 
as a free-will offering to the cause of a pure Christianity, is worth 
vastly more than the enterprise has cost. Hence I feel like con- 
gratulating those who have so earnestly labored to make the 
QUARTERLY what it has been. 

Most of the subscribers which took it at the beginning have 
remained its steadfast friends to the end. Perhaps no magazine could 
boast of a more permanent list. The only trouble has been this list 
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has not been large enough. And yet, it is proper to say that the sub- 
scribers have been quite as numerous as any one had a right to 
expect. In the very nature of things a quarterly can not be popular. 
Its articles are not intended for the masses. If sustained at all, 
it must be sustained by a select few. It is useless to hope that 
people who have no taste for exhaustive discussion will take the 
QUARTERLY because of any personal interest in it. 

Notwithstanding all I have said, I do not wish any one to con- 
clude that the QUARTERLY stops simply because it is not sustained 
pecuniarily. Few can estimate the amount of labor necessary to the 
successful editorial management of such a work. I feel that I never 
could have gone through with what I have in the last eight years 
without the constant sustaining care of my Heavenly Father. I have 
labored night and day, often with a consciousness that my work was 
poorly done ; but I have done what I could ; and though I am certain 
that the QuARTERLY has not been in all respects what I might have 
made it under more favorable circumstances, still I rejoice in the 
success which it has achieved, and, above all, in the good which it has 
accomplished; and it is with unfeigned regret that I now take leave 
of what has been indeed to me a work of faith and a labor of love. 

One word about the future. I am not without hope that at some 
future time I may be able to resume the publication of the Quar- 
TERLY. I feel that it would be a public wrong to suspend its publi- 
cation indefinitely, and I can not therefore say the word, though the 
fact may ultimately be realized. I shall hope, though it Be against 
hope, that some may step forward and undertake to place the Quar- 
TERLY on a basis that will insure its permanent publication. But no 
matter how this may be, I can assure my brethren that my pen will 
not be idle. I have already sufficient literary work on hand to com- 
mand my best energies for some time to come. This, with the large 
increase of responsibility in my pastoral charge, will be quite sufficient 
to tax to the uttermost my already very feeble health. By and by I 
may see my way clearer than I now do, and, with proper encourage- 
ment, may then renew my acquaintance with the readers of the 
CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOKS. 
1.—L’ Espagne et la Liberté. Ceuvre posthume de M. Le Comte Ch. de Monta- 
lembert. (Spain and Liberty. Posthumous Work of Count Ch. de Monta- 


lembert.) 8vo. pp. 164. 


CaTHOLic France in our day has had no more eminent and no nobler 
name than that of De Montalembert. He was a man every way of splendid 
abilities, that shone forth so pre-eminently in his career as a journalist, as 
a member of the Legislative Assembly, and as orator before the people. 
His rare endowments, but, above all, his nobility of character, manifested 
in his firm devotion to, and his fervent advocacy of, what he loyally believed 
to be right and true, and in his burning love of liberty, were recognized and 
esteemed by all, even by those who differed from him, by those who were in 
the opposite camps, in the many severe conflicts in which he bore so conspic- 
uous a part throughout his long and eventful life. No magnanimous spirit 
can look upon such an heroic nature without admiration and sympathy. 

Some half a century ago several young men of eminent family, superior 
natural endowment and education, were drawn together by their common 
zeal for their Church—they were all fervent Catholics—and their common 
enlightened love of liberty, and all that was noble and great in the wonder- 
ful progress of our age. To this brilliant circle belonged Lacordaire, 
Gratsy, and Montalembert. From this school went forth some younger 
men ; the most eminent of these, Charles Loyson, better known as Father 
Hyacinthe, Lacordaire, and Gratsy, were ecclesiastics, De Montalembert a 
civilian. The first, in his white habit of a Dominican monk, electrified 
France with his wonderful eloquence as a preacher, especially in his 
sermons in Notre Dame of Paris. He was by far the greatest preacher 
in the Catholic Church in France in his day. ; 

Father Gratsy was eminent as an eloquent, powerful writer. ‘The great 
thought that burned alike in the hearts of these men was to reconcile the 
Catholic Church with the glorious freedom and progress of our age. To 
this they devoted their lives, and the full power of their genius and talents. 
All of them came into direct conflict with the Church—Lacordaire and 
Gratsy in the most open manner; and although Montalembert was the most 
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powerful, persistent, and devoted defender of the rights of the Church in 
the French Assembly, yet, when he died, the Pope refused funeral ‘honors 
and funeral services to him at Rome. The Holy Father could not forgive 
these men their zeal for liberty and the progress of the world. Both Gratsy 
and Montalembert boldly denounced the Vatican Council and its mach- 
inations. Lacordaire had died years before. These noble men all with 
sorrow saw their dreams of reconciling Rome with liberty and progress fade 
away as fair illusions. Words can scarcely describe the deep anguish 
of soul in which they realized at last the utter hopelessness of their efforts. 
They died broken-hearted—as so many others like them, of lesser fame, in 
France—not despairing of liberty, or of the future, but of the Church 
of Rome of to-day. 

The work named at the head of this notice is the last product of the 
pen of De Montalembert. It is his last tribute to the labor of his life ; his 
last message to the world in behalf of that liberty, of those doctrines and 
sentiments, that he cherished to his last hour, and that were dearer to him 
than life. The history of this work is interesting, as it reveals the spirit in 
which, on the part of that very Church he loved so ardently and sought to 
serve with such singular and pure devotion, his efforts were met. Its hos- 
tility and intolerance followed him to his grave—for it was evidently the 
Catholic dread of the doctrines and facts set forth in this memorable writing 
that caused the opposition to its publication. The spirit that thus fears the 
light is of darkness. 

This last production of M. de Montalembert is published in the 
Bibliotheque Universelle et Revue Suisse, of Lausanne. That it should make 
its first appearance in a Protestant Review—for such the Bibliotheque Uni- 
verselle is—is curious, and is explained to us by the editor in an introduc- 
tion. From this “Introdyction” we give an extract: 


“In 1868, several months after the revolution which drove Queen Isabella from the 
throne of Spain, the Count de Montalembert, then already seriously attacked by the disease 
from which, two years later, death delivered him, wrote a very extended “Study” on the situ- 
ation of the unfortunate country which was then attracting general attention. This work 
was intended for the Review which represents in France moderate Catholicism—that is, 
the Correspondant. Accepted at first, ad referendum doubtless, it was put in the composi- 
tors’ hands and entirely set up. The proofs were corrected by the author; but, just as it 
was about to be published, several persons who had been consulted, or who had knowledge 
of this writing, interposed with M. de Montalembert, who consented to withdraw it from 
publication, contrary to his feelings, but overcome by their solicitations. Nevertheless, he 
had several proofs printed, which he distributed among some of his friends. 

“One of these copies was addressed to him who was then Father Hyacinthe. In the 
letter that accompanied it, dated January 17, 1869, which I have before me, the Count de 
Montalembert asks his ‘dear and good father’ not to communicate this guasi manuscript 
to any one, but adds to this recommendation the formal authorization ‘to publish it after 
his death. 

“ After the death of the author, M. Loyson (Father Hyacinthe) requested M. Augustin 
Cochin to ask, in his name, the family and the testamentary executors of M. de Montalem- 
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bert what were their intentions relative to this important production. He was answered 
that it would appear in one of the volumes of his posthumous works. And thus M. Loy- 
son was led to abandon the idea of publishing it himself.” 


After patiently waiting five years, and not yet seeing this valuable work 
of his friend given to the world, M. Loyson felt himself no longer bound to 
withhold its ‘publication. He intrusted it, therefore, to the editor of the 
Bibliotheque Universelle; and it has appeared in this Review in the five 
successive numbers, from January to May, 1876. The Ultramontane press 
of France, notably the Univers of Paris, has violently attacked this last 
writing of the illustrious author, and is especially furious at what it calls the 
betrayal of trust on the part of M. Loyson—for which, of course, M. Loy- 
son cares but little ; it is what was expected. 

M. de Montalembert does not write as a Protéstant or unbeliever, but 
as a devout Catholic. ‘This gives the more force to‘his opinions. He does 
not believe that it is Catholicism, as such, that has ruined Spain ; but, never- 
theless, that it is the degraded, intolerant form of Catholicism, and the 
degeneracy of rulers and government, that have made that once noble land 
a hissing and a by-word among the nations. With terrible words he charges 
the Church with complicity in all this evil as it is to-day. It can easily be 
imagined how the Ultramontanists would receive all this, when it is known 
that these, from the Pope down to the Paris Univers, are holding up this 
very Catholic Spain as it has been in its decay, and this very spirit, and these 
very acts of hostility to liberty and progress, as the ideal of what is 
desirable and Christian in a nation. With indignation and grief, M. 
de Montalembert speaks of this wicked complicity with political and eccle- 
siastical tyranny, of the justification and encouragement of this great 
iniquity on the part of the advocates of Catholicism. 

Spain, says our author, was once the first nation of the world: 


“Ves, the first nation of the world, until it sank in its own triumph, enervated, debased, 
poisoned, dishonored by despotism—despotism temporal and spiritual—by an absolute mon- 
archy, and the Inquisition. Great and wonderful spectacle, great and wonderful lesson— 
the greatest, perhaps, of history—the most captivating before it becomes the saddest, the 
most instructive, as well as the most evident! ‘Ihe friends of liberty and of truth—those 
above all who believe in the triumph of truth through liberty—need not fear this lesson. 
This people was once the first in Christendom, but it remained so only while it was free, 
proud, valiant ; while it remained itself; while it did not abdicate its life, its honor, its free- 
dom of judgment, into the hands of its masters. 

“ Never did the human race bring forth a race more manly, more laborious, more inde- 
pendent, and more magnanimous. It was the first not only by its manliness, its energy, and 
its indomitable constancy, but the first also by the breadth and loftiness of ils views, its 
generosity and tolerance toward its adversaries and the vanquished. Men are surprised at 
these words, and object against me the Inquisition and other things. I repeat my affirma- 
tion; my hands are full of proofs. But be it understood I do not speak of the times of the 
modern monarchy, of the four centuries of despotism that have ruined it. I speak of its 
heroic times, its rude and robust adolescence, of its proud and ardent youth, of its glorious 
maturity.” 
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After passing in review Spain’s ancient freedom, greatness, prosperity, 
and renown, he continues: 


“All has changed ; all its glory and greatness has vanished ; the world witnesses the 
most lamentable transformation the sun has ever beheld. The consequences yet r2main, 
and by these we can explain all we see. What are the causes of this? What is its origin? 
The abdication of a people of itself into the hands of its masters, and the too intimate and 
too absolute union between the throne and the altar. 

“From the whole history of modern Spain comes to us a lesson the most terrible, and 
the most necessary to learn. It is the decadence, the irremediable ruin of a country 
that, by the excessive love of unity, of repose, of apparent order,* abandons itself to spiritual 
and temporal despotism. 

“Every thing has perished in Spain under this influence. Nowhere has despotism been 
more complete, more universal ; nowhere have the general, provincial, local, personal resist- 
ances been more completely crushed out, and nowhere, also, has the dissolution been more 
universal, more rapid, and more irremediable. The battle against these evil tendencies, 
while it was strong, inspired every thing with new life, new vigor; monopoly has ruined 
every thing. While the conflict between Catholicism and Islamism lasted ; while royalty 
was restrained by the Cortes, by feudalism, by the communes, every thing flourished. The 
day when, in the political order, the monarchy by the aid of the Inquisition absorbed all, 
crushed all; the day when the victorious Church wanted to abuse its victory, exclude and 
proscribe first the Jews, then the Moors, then the Protestants—then all discussion and in- 
quiry, all free thought, every initiative, all liberty—that day a/7 was lost. ‘The conquerors 
descended to the réle, equally and alternately abject, of persecutors and slaves. Then fol- 
lowed waste and other desolation, universal forgetfulness and dishonor. 

‘No one will take me for an apostle of the modern dream of the absolute separation 
of Church and State; I believe that it is not very desirable, and in most cases impossi- 
ble. But I hesitate not to say, a thousand times rather this separation in its fullest extent, 
with all its perils and all its excesses, than the absorption of the State by the Church, or 
the Church by the State, or their identification and mutual slavish subserviency—of all 
which Spain, since the sixteenth century, presents us the detestable example and the mourn- 
ful consequences. It is useless and impossible to deny it—the Church there has been the 
instrument and the accomplice of depotism more than anywhere else. It gave up to it the 
free “use of one of its most ancient, most powerful, and, I am condemned to say, most 
authorized institutions.” 


The reference is to the Inquisition ; Montalembert is right, this infernal 
institution was one of “the most authorized ” of “the Church,” in its highest 
authorities. 

The condition of Spain under Isabella is the beau ideal of a State and 
of the Church in the minds and in the words of the Catholic doctors of 
our day. 


“Since Queen Isabella manifested absolutist tendencies, though vainly, by turning her 
back on the principles and the men that had given triumph to her cause, our new doctors 
have been pleased to represent contemporary Spain as the only country where faith preserved 
a social expression ; the only one where could be found what is called ¢he social application 
of the Catholic principle. Since the beginning of the insurrection, a journal, the echo of 
many others, f went so far as to say, that, if Isabella fell, ‘Spain would be lost for Cathol- 
icism, lost for the cause of order in Europe, and that the last Christian government will 
have disappeared from the Old World.” 


*Note that this is precisely the ideal of Papal Catholicism of a Christian Catholic nation, to which it 
would reduce, if possible, every country. 
+ The Catholique of Brussels of September 29th, 1863. 
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“Thus, then, if we are to believe these strange oracles, nineteen centuries after the 
living God triumphed forever over death and evil on Calvary, there is no more Christian 
government on earth. . . . England—where for thirty years a woman reigns that 
wears the most glorious crown of the modern world, whose brightness the breath of the 
least slander has not dared to tarnish ; who, ascending the throne at the age of eighteen, 
has for a third of a century been the model of wives, of mothers, and of widows ; who has 
exercised her royal power only with the assistance and advice of men not only the most 
illustrious, but also the most upright and irreproachable of her country, from Wellington 
and Peel to Gladstone and Lord Derby ; who, let us boldly utter the word, has never had 
lovers, and consequently has never sent them from her royal bed to the command of her 
armies and to her council board—England is not a Christian government ; but Spain under 
Isabella II is the last type of it that remains to us! It is most deplorable that such follies are 
uttered and circulated in the name of Catholicism and of the cause of order in Europe ; and 
that, thanks to a system of defamation and intimidation—as the Bishop of Sura has declared 
in these days—which prevails among us, no one, or almost no one, dares to denounce or repel 
such guilty aberrations in the Catholic press of the Old World.” 


Montalembert has seen his noble efforts end without results, or almost 
so. He feels himself vanquished. Yet he does not for a moment regret 
the battles, and the part he took in them; this is the hero! Neither does 
he feel that he has been without reward, nor has he lost faith in truth, in 
liberty, in the future. Listen to his words: 


“Saint Augustine speaks somewhere of the supreme joy that truth gives, Gaudium de 
veritate. Yes, itis a joy. Yes, happy, thrice happy, even in the midst of tribulations, of 
bitterness, and the deceptions of a life at its decline, he who serves and defends the truth 
without prejudice, without party slavery, without a Utopia. She gives herself and her own 
joy for a recompense to him who has sought her and proclaimed her with the quigt assur- 
ance of a man who is in bondage to no one, to no party; who has never either flattered or 
served any power ; to whom the modern world, any more than the old, can neither inspire 
hope nor fear; who can say to himself before God, as the honest witness before human 
justice, that he has declared only the truth, but also the whole truth—and not the truth 
mutilated, masked, artificially devised to suit the spirit of theological or political party. 

“The truth! how sweet it is to love it in our old days, and to serve it with a passion yet 
more disinterested than in youth! When I was young, I defended passionately what I 
believed to be just and true, but always in dreaming alout battle, noise, publicity, and—why 
should I not say it?—glory. To-day, crowded back into obscurity, inaction, and forgetful- 
ness, shut up in my gloomy corner face to face with an incurable malady, I feel that I love 
truth more passionately than ever. I love it for itself, as one lovesa person. My last effort, 
my last sigh, shall be for it: first, for the eternal truth, that which the only true religion pos- 
sesses ‘and proclaims; then also for human truth, the truth which is the condition and the 
guarantee of equity in human things, but which needs yet more than religious truth to be 
served, defended, understood by the human poor, even the decaying and infirm such as I.” 


What noble, stirring, comforting words in the concluding paragraph! 


“As for me, from my couch of pain, I bow respectfully before the past, but I yield 
justice also to the present, and I salute the future. I greet progress, true progress, mingled 
yet, as it will always be, with a thousand errors and a thousand false steps, but, neverthe- 
less, abundant, superabundant, in immense and unforeseen benefits for the creatures of God. 
I hail the distribution, yet very insufficient, but much more equal than heretofore, of tem- 
poral goods, of public wealth. I see the arrogance of the rich and the mighty of the earth 
yet often very odious and very intolerable, but very differently restrained, and very differently 
subdued for the better, than even in the times of Saint Louis; then, slavery, which was the 
hopeless and incomprehensible lot of so many thousands of men created in the image of 
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God—slavery, abolished for the blacks as well as the whites. I see liberty, yet much 
contested, much compromised, especially by the greater part of its advocates, yet greatly 
retarded—especially in this land of France, that ought to have been its cradle and inviolable 
sanctuary—but certain, a thopsand times certain, soon to triumph in Europe as in America. 


I behold from this day, infamies, persecutions, proscriptions e7 masse, deportations, spolia- . 


tions, lately so general, and, alas! so universally approved, now driven back into Russia, 
and kept up by that land alone, to the injury of holy, unfortunate, but immortal Poland. I 
see religion yet far from exercising the dominion which the future reserves for it, but 
much better known, more loved, more served, than in the time of my youth, and above all 
in the time of the youth of our fathers. Finally, I contemplate with admiration, the en- 
tire human race, yet very far from being all that it can and, that it ought to be, but already 
less burdened by toil, less oppressed, less outraged, less corrupted than in any past age 
whatever.” 


Profoundly meditated, eloquently written, inspired with the burning zeal 
for truth and human good, this last work of the great French liberal Catho- 
lic orator and journalist can not fail, in good time, to do its appointed work 
among his countrymen, and its influence will surely go even far beyond them 





2.-—Comment les Peuples deviennent libres. Par ANDRE ALBRESPY. (How the 
Peoples Become Free. By ANDRE ALBRESPY.) Paris: Sandoz & Fisch- 
bacher. Large 8vo. pp. 626. 1876. 

Ir is one of the most cheerfu! and hopeful signs of our times that the 
question discussed so ably in this book is receiving such general attention 
in the Old World, and at the hands of the first minds. We know of no 
interest that now takes precedence of it in the arenas where the great moral 
questions of the world are fought out. In the high fields of debate in legis- 
lative assemblies, in the journalistic press, in the potent literature of 
pamphlets, in the weightier and more permanent form of books—of solid 
volumes, where questions are most maturely and elaborately wrought out— 
the question of human freedom, the freedom of nations, of communities, 
of individuals, has, after long-enduring conflicts, often the bloodiest, not 
only secured a hearing, but has succeeded in asserting and maintaining a 
commanding position. All the influences and powers hostile to freedom 
of every sort have done their best to “suppress the dangerous agitation,” 
but, God be praised! in vain. Zhat field is won, and won for ever ; and 
if and where Za? field is won, where freedom of thought and speech in all 
_ these mighty agencies is once, even for a considerable time, gained, general 
freedom of life must soon follow. This is our sure hope ; and we are cer- 
tain that this hope shall never be put to shame. ‘The great battle is yet at 
its height, and the final victories are not yet won. This even yet encour- 
ages the partisans of the past, of retrogression, of suppression, of a denial 
of full and equal freedom to all and in all things, to hope that the shadow 
on the dial of human history may yet be made to recede, that this “ per- 
nicious progress’ may be stayed, the advancing hosts of freedom be beaten 
back,-and the “pleasant days” of old, when one man was the lord of the 
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other, be regained. Vain hope of willfully and sinfully blind men! It is not 
only the deluded old man of the Vatican who curses freedom and the 
friends of freedom with a furious rage, and in words that would make the 
most hardened brigand of the Abruzzi turn pale, that hopes and prays and 
strives to see the course of liberty stayed; the enemies of freedom are 
found every-where—alas! even among Protestants, and abundantly among 
unbelievers. Wherever the human soul is blinded by ignorance and false 
doctrines, and perverted by the base pass‘ons of the lust of power and 
of the most sordid self-interest, there men long to deny freedom to others 
and to lord it over them. But the awakened spirit of humanity of vast 
millions of mea, and, above all, the God of heaven, the Almighty, are 
arrayed against these “ powers of darkness ;” and the victory, though it may 
be delayed, can not be doubtful at last. 

It is rejoicing to know that France, in spite of all the many and strong 
adverse powers, although yet too far in the rear, is taking a large share in 
this great battle for freedom. Many of her men of high eminence are de- 
veloping to their own people and other nations, with rare power and in 
a clear and mighty voice, the great questions involved in the problem of 
general freedom ; and their arguments and appeals have not been in vain. 
Gradually, like water, these arguments, and the principles they sustain, are 
penetrating the people. If the progress of this permeation of the mass of 
a people by the great doctrines of truth seems to be slow, let us not 
despair, but labor and wait and hope in patience. The faithful sower may 
sow in tears, but the harvest will come by and by; often—is it not so? 
have we not seen it?—it comes unexpectedly soon. 

M. Albrespy’s book has been received with great satisfaction in France 
and in Belgium by those who are the true friends of full religious freedom, 
and the enemies of Catholic intolerance. It is a very thorough discussion 
of the question it proposes, and which is stated in its title. The first part 
of the book, about one-half of it, is devoted to Germany, Switzerland, the 
Netherlands, England, and the United States. The second half is occupied 
entirely with France, The author treats his subject historically mainly, 
giving us the genesis of liberty in these several countries, tracing the causes 
of its progress or retardation in the intellectual, moral, and religious con- 
dition of these nations, in the several periods of their history. In the 
second part, a large portion is very properly devoted to the writers of 
France, as these, from the earliest times, have so largely contributed to 
make France what it has been and is. This is also admirably shown, as 
regards the last centuries, by M. H. Taine, in his Ancien Régime. _ 

The object of our author’s book is specifically stated in the brief 
“ Preface :” , 


“ How the peoples become free? This is the question we have often proposed to our- 
selves, when we saw all the efforts vainly made by the French people to obtain the freedom 
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which certain peoples of the two worlds enjoy. Whence is our inferiority and our weak- 
ness? Is it our fault? or are we condemned irrevocably to consume ourselves in vain 
regrets, in vain aspirations, in bloody and sterile struggles? Is it an irremediable defect of 
our race, of our character ? or, rather, is our fate in our own hands, and does it depend on 
us to fix and reach the end of our legitimate ambition? A question, thus stated, leads us 
to inquire how certain peoples of the two hemispheres have become free, and why England, 
Holland, and Switzerland are freer than Germany, and less free, in certain respects, than 
the United States of America. 

‘Let us ask history. But to understand history, it is necessary to examine, before all, 
certain questions of principles: What is authority? What is liberty?, What is reaction? 
What is progress ?” 


This brief “Preface” places the scope and the argument of the book 
clearly before us. | 

Germany, it is well known, is yet far behind England, Switzerland, and 
the Lowlands in her conceptions, and in the actual enjoyment, of freedom. 
She is really often behind France in the freedom of the citizen, while in 
many other respects she is in the advance of her great rival. That the 
land of Luther should be thus wanting may, at the first thought, strike us 
as a startling and inexplicable fact—may seem almost a contradiction. It 
is well known, however, that such zs the fact ; and to the careful student of 
history it is easily explained. Our author, a thorough Protestant, and evi- 
dently disposed to do Germany the fullest justice, has shown with much 
clearness how it came to pass that Germany has not advanced farther in the 
race of freedom. He says: 


“If Germany is less free than the other reformed nations, it is because Lutheranism 
such as the German princes made it, has not permitted the liberal and democratical ele- 
ment to develop itself; and it is thus that political revolutions have not been possible there, 
The sovereigns and feudalism still continued to keep the people in bondage in the name of 
a principle altogether Catholic—that of divine right. Monarchy, from having been feudal 
before the Seven Years’ War, became military and absolute under Frederick. 

“The political and social revolution was arrested by Luther himself, who defended the 
power of the princes in order to circumscribe religion within religious ideas. ‘he Refor- 
mation was not a political or philosophical revolution, but a religious and moral one. Man 
came into full possession of himself and of his relations with God by the free pardon 
by grace preached by the Reformation. Civil liberty necessarily flowed from this. Luther 
feared that a radical transformation of society would be premature, and might prevent the 
princes from persevering in their revolt against Rome. ‘The princes were quite willing to 
free themselves from theoretical despotism, but cared not to abandon their power and their 
privileges to their subjects. It was, nevertheless, logical that subjects freed from Roman 
despotism should also be free from its ally, political despotism. ‘The princes hastened to 
enrich themselves by the confiscation of the property and treasures of the Church. The 
faith of Luther was misunderstood by them; they compromised his work of regeneration, 
and of wise toleration, and prevented even the propagation of the evangelical faith. . . . 

“Lutheranism, as it had been organized in the hands of the German barons, could then 
not inspire political progress; nor could it even progress itself. It became still more 
authoritative and more formalistic. It can be foreseen that the Lutheran form will fall 
with absolute monarchy in Germany. They are both an anachronism and a mongre] 
system, half Protestant, half Catholic. Germany has, nevertheless, an advantage over 
France. In spite of all inconsistencies and deviations, liberty of conscience, which it has 
received from the Reformation, lives in Germany in the heart of the people, and will help 
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it, sooner or later, to effect, also, its political and religious revolution ; for this State Church 
still.has institutions which prevent the development of religious life.” 


The Swiss reformers had much clearer notions of general liberty than 
the German ; and Zwingli was in advance of all. His utterances on this 
subject were in advance of his.day, the language he held would not have 
been tolerated in Germany; they are worthy of the nineteenth century. 
Calvin himself had much to learn from him ; indeed, he never understood 
this great problem as well as Zwingli. The reformer of Zurich rejected the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, so. extremely and so tenaciously held 
in Germany to this day. He believed that nations had, in the case of in- 
tolerable tyranny, the right to depose kings, and that these were, and ought 
to be, the elect and the representatives of the people. 

Calvin established in Geneva his ideal theocratic government, wholly 
inconsistent with our own and all correct ideas of evangelical and political 
freedom. It was a tyranny that no people could long endure. It broke 
down entirely in Geneva. And yet from the Calvinistic system went forth 
the clearest views of liberty of modern times. ‘ After having accepted from 
their chief the idea of the State subordinated to the Church, the descendants 
of the Calvinists determined to give liberty to both Church and State. 

“Calvinism, with an authoritative chief, has given birth to liberty ; Lutheran- 
ism, with a more liberal leader, has produced servitude. This is a glory ) j 
for the French reformer,” It is really a fact that the representative system, 
so admirably wrought out and established by Calvinism in its ecclesiastical 
form, and the dignity and freedom of man under God, as his elect, in the 
face of the governors of the earth, gave the modern world the first clear con- 
ception and the first practical illustration of republican representative gov- 
ernment. ‘The monarchs of France saw this in the Huguenot religion, and 
seeing and fearing its influence, which began to be very obvious and power- 
ful, they determined to crush it out. The Huguenots had begun in clear, 
decided language to apply their notions of an ecclesiastical representative 
system also to political government, and the French monarchs and their 
ministers of State, in language equally decided, denounced and sup- 
pressed it. We owe an immense debt to the Calvinist reformation for the 
notions of human liberty it gave to the world. 

Nowhere on the European Continent did it manifest its power in this 
direction more than in the Netherlands. Mirabeau addressed these grand 
words to them: 


“ Who can forget that you are the oldest of the free peoples; that you have never 
ceased to be free ; that you accepted and established two centuries ago this august toleration, 
without which there is no fraternity, either among the members of the same family or 
among the different States ; that you stretched out a helping hand to the persecuted suffer- 
ing Waldenses ; that you have more than once restored the freedom of the seas, given peace 
to Europe, been the arbiters of hings; that no nation before you so united liberty with 
wealth?” etc. 
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In the United States of America to-day, however, the author sees the 
true ideal of human freedom more perfectly realized than anywhere else on 
earth. He traces the development of liberty, and the causes of it, in the 
history of our country, with great fidelity to truth, and with an evident 
supreme satisfaction. Our country, in spite of its yet many serious defects 
in institutions and life, stands to-day, in our author’s judgment, the 
proudest monument of the success of self-government, and of the power of 
really free institutions to make a people strong and happy. 

The world has witnessed for two centuries the enslavement of France 
by the arbitrary rule of absolute monarchs, and the tremendous efforts its 
people have made from time to time to be free. That great nation would 
long since have lived under free institutions, had the Huguenot reformation 
triumphed, and not been suppressed, indeed almost annihilated. Had the 
Huguenot nobility, and especially their political head, Henry IV, been men 
of true religious convictions, and hence of unshaken firmness of faith, 
France would most likely have passed under Protestant rule. The history 
of the defection of Henry IV and the Huguenot nobility is a very sad 
but also a very instructive one. Our author says with truth: 


“Tf Henry IV had not been really a disciple of Montaigne, skeptical, very accommo- 
dating in the matter of religion, a very skillful politician, and if he had been willing to keep 
his Protestant faith, it would have taken a longer time for him to reach the throne, but he 
would have gained it at last. France would have become thus the cqual of England, in pos- 
sessing religious liberty. Instead of this, he prostrated Protestantism before Catholicism, 
liberty before absolutism ; and his descendant, Louis XIV, drew from all this the logical and 
fatal conclusions. Henry IV as Protestant would not have been assassinated any sooner 
than Henry IV as Catholic. There would have been one apostasy less, which is not a sin- 
cere conversion—an act always very respectable when it is disinterested, and one bad exam- 
ple less given by a king to noblemen who asked nothing better than to please him by tram- 
pling under foot all the most sacred duties. 

“The French nation, finally, would have known what the government of a Protestant 
prince is, and it would have made a choice, like the English nation, between Papist Stuarts 
and the Protestant family of Orange. France would thus have shut out from her the divine 
right of kings and the divine right of peoples.) We would have had neither the red nor the 
white terrors, neither the eighteenth of Brumaire nor the second of December, nor the 
bloody Saturnalia of the Commune; and we would have enjoyed political liberty, as the 
inevitable consequence of religious emancipation. But to obtain these results, a Calvinist 
was necessary like William the Silent or William IIT, and not a skeptic like Henry IV, who 
well deserved to be sung by Voltaire, the poet of unbelievers.* He was not mistaken, this 
. sarcastic philosopher, and he understood well how to burn incense to ‘a man does not 
decide between Geneva and Rome,’ for a good reason—because he does not know where 
the truth is, and in fact cares but little about it. For Henry IV, religion was his policy and 
his personal interest.” 


M. Albrespy is a man of evangelical faith, and writes as a sincere, en- 
lightened Christian. With him religion is the foundation and directing 
force of all life, national as well as individual. With him, accordingly, no 


*The “ Henriade.” 
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really Catholic nation can attain to true political freedom. To demonstrate 
this vital connection between religion and liberty in the life of nations, is the 
burden of this book. It is to be hoped that this elaborate work on this 
very important question may come into a wider circulation among the 
French people, and also among other nations. It can not fail to be read 
with interest and profit. 





3.—Genéve et les Rives du Leman. Le Pays et les Hommes, le Pass? et le Pre- 
sent, de la Suisse Romande. (Geneva and the Shores of Lake Leman. The 
Country and the Men, the Past and the Present, of Romanic Switzerland.) 
Third edition. By RODOLPHE REy, Author of the “ History of the Political 
Renaissance of Italy.” Geneva, Bele, and Lyons, 12mo. pp. 474. 1875. 


OursivDE of the regions of ancient classic renown, few spots in Europe 
are more interesting from their situation, their natural, political, and relig- 
ious history, than the shores of the Lake of Geneva, and the surrounding 
territory.. The natural history of the country first claims our author’s atten- 
tion. He that would learn the wonderful processes and changes through 
which the surface of our globe has passed, will find here a rich field of dis- 
covery, of observation and study: ; 


“The surface of this Romanic * country and of the lofty mountains which inclose it bears 
in ineffaceable marks the traces of the revolutions which our globe has undergone before it 
became the possible abode of men. Since the awakening of the natural sciences, in the 
eighteenth century, the Genevese savan{s have made it the object of profound study, and the 
observations of De Saussure and his disciples have furnished valuable materials to geology. 
The central chain is formed by a granitic upheaval ; the middle and lowest ranges are cal- 
careous, and the surfaces, of the plains are covered with sedimentary deposits, of which some 
are very rich in fossiliferous dédris. The most ancient of these strata belong to a tropical 
climate ; in it are found species analogous to the climbing ferms of Brazil, to the laurels of 
the Canaries, the palms of Africa, and the gigantic conifers of California. ‘Thick carpets of 
nenuphars and lotus bordered the marshes; multitudes of insects lived in this hot atmos- 
phere; the rhinoceros and the mastodon peopled these solitudes ; the crocodile and the 
tortoise swam in the waers. To this flora succeeded one that recalls the Mediterranean 
region.” 

“Later, at a date which the geologists regard as posterior to the appearance of man on 
the earth, came a period of cooling. The glacier of the Rhone, fed by the snows of Mount 
Rosa, Velan, the Dent du Midi, and the Vaudoist Alps, pushed into the plain, and covered 
the vast surface between the Alps and the Jura. To the north, it hollowed out the valley of 
the Aar; to the south, it forced its masses beyond Geneva, where they struck against the 
glacier that had come down from Mont Blanc by the valley of the Arve. The progress of 
these glaciers is attested by the scattered blocks of rock, torn from the central regions of 
the Alps, and deposited in the plain and on the sides of the Vaudois and Savoy mountains to 
the height of a thousand metres. It is further shown also, by the surfaces which the glacier 
in its descent has ribbed, polished, and furrowed, by the masses of glacier clay which it has 


*Our author uses the form Romand. This word appears in various forms--Roman, Romance, Romanic, 


Romansch, etc. It indicates the tongue or tongues in the south of France and the north of Italy, derived 


from the Latin. 
+ The word Vaudois refers to the Pays de Vaud, a canton above Geneva. 
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spread over the plain; and by the high moraines * which it has raised up along the shores of 
the Lake. ‘I'he soil of the Pays de Vaud owes its fertility to these deposits formed of the débri 
of various rocks; they have multiplied the nutrition of plants, and offer to the plowman 
a surface mellow and easy to cultivate. Imagine the wild aspect of the country of Lake 
Leman when it was without vegetation and life, covered with shapeless masses of ice, swept 
by the winds, worn by the rains, pent into hideous crevasses, and moving along with a per- 
pertual rumbling crash. Now, the glaciers have retired to the place of their origin; but on 
the high plateaus of Valais and Savoy, they cover yet immense spaces whose desolateness 


equals that of the polar regions.” 


Such is a vivid idea of this region in its primeval geological periods. 
Now, however, it is one of the most delightful corners of the earth for the 
abode of man. It has “often been the theme of the lyric poet in every 
modern European tongue, and our author has done no more than justice to 
the natural charms of these beautiful and attractive shores. 


“ The aspect of the country of the Leman is majestic and pleasing. Severe and smil- 
ing, it unites the grandeur of mighty masses with the purity and softness of outlines ; it 
combines sweet harmony, austere forms and views, veiled and dreamy. The background of 
the scene is occupied by the lofty peaks of the Savoy chain, aa accumulation of ice-towers, 
snowy domes, dark mountain breasts, rugged, cloud-capped points, that constitute the 
retinue of the sovereign of the Alps. Beneath this region gloomy and fatal to all life, 
abode of tempests and besieged by ever moving fogs, extends a zone of forests and pasture 
lands, dotted with chalets, peopled in Summer with innumerable flocks, the quiet tones of 
whose bells resound from Alp to Alp. Farther down, at the foot of the Alps, the ground 
descends by gentle slopes and windings to the shore of the Lake.” 

“On the Savoy shore, nature presents a rich, luxuriant wildness. Here and there, the 
lofty roof of a castle in decay is seen through the dense forests ; vast chestnut woods, the 
richest in Europe, gover the lower slopes. Nothing anywhere so delightfully silvan, no- 
where such charming groves as these green retreats. The soil is substantial and deep, the 
productions luxuriant; and yet man here vegetates in destitution and ignorance. The 
Swiss shore presents a more spacious and more intelligently cultivated surface. The Jura 
runs northward more and more away from the Lake. The territory of the Pays de Vaud, 
disposed in successive elevations, like terraces, and cut up in little valleys that are irregu- 
larly joined and broken, rises toward the Jura by pleasant gradations that rest finally 
against the mountain’s majestic sides. A dark pine forest covers beyond these the loftier 
sides of this mountain; rich vineyards spread over the lower hill-sides which girdle the 
Lake ; behind these, among the charming wide stretches of fields, is scattered a multitude of 
villages, towns, chateaux, and small cities. Their steeples rise up like needles across the 
vineyards, and the sounds of the bell never cease answering from village to village. The 
lofty sharp-edged castle keeps of Vufflens and Chillon, ich in historical and poetical memo- 
ries ; Blonay and La Sarraz, cradles of ancient and valiant races ; the old towers of Gourze, 
adorned with legends of Queen Bertha ; Lausanne, with its tower of the Bishop and its im- 
posing cathedral—all recall the stirring times of feudalism. But other places, made illus- 
trious by science and genius—Ferney, Genthod, Coppet, Clarens—assure to our country 
a higher glory. Here man has been worthy of the theater of activity which nature has 
given him ; he has understood how to cultivate his noble faculties, and to found a liberty 
that has with every successive period become more and more real and living. 

“ At the southern extremity of the Lake, the rural picture of the Pays de Vaud gives 
place to the ornate ; every thing is clothed in a rich elegance. The towers of Saint Pierre 
rise in the distance in their dark outlines ; around Geneva, the most delightful scenery of 
Switzerland is unfolded to the eye. The broad mirror of the Lake, the azure of the Rhone, 


* Moraines are ridges of gravel and rock which the glaciers leave along their tracks. 
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send forth a dazzling light ; it is nature in festal array. Geneva is the last effort of Swiss 
civilization, its advanced post southward. It is the place where the traditions of Helvetian 
liberty have been formulated—the city of popular rights. Seat of a stormy democracy, it 
s placed on the highway of the Romance country, at the point where the roads between 
Savoy, Burgundy, and Italy cross each other. ‘This position has made of it the center of 
commerce and industry, the intermediary spot of the country of the Leman with the 
stranger ; every thing passes by this way ; activity is excited in all its different forms. A 
long possession of liberty, the discoveries of its learned men, the eloquence of its writers, 
have carried its reputation abroad ; and in foreign lands its name has prevailed as the name 
of the Lake over the most ancient and most local one of Lake Leman.” 


The enthusiasm of M. Rey for his country needs no apology or excuse ; 
it has its true ground and its full justification. Not the Swiss only, for- 
eigners too, have in loftiest strains sung the natural and historical fame of 
this beautiful and noble country, so small in space, so great in renown. 

But that which is the greatest glory of Geneva is the religious refor- 
mation of which it was the cradle and center, and of which Calvin was the 
chief and the embodiment. From this little spot, through this reformation, 
has gone forth a moral, regenerating, formative power that has been felt to 
the ends of the earth, and that has transformed great societies and nations. 
The Eternal City on the Tiber, with all its tremendous power, with its 
prestige of ages, found an overmatch in this little, valiant, stubborn dem- 
ocratic city, nestled amid its lofty mountains, and at the very door of Italy, 
and that so boldly and successfully defied, like David of old, the proud 
Goliath of Rome. Geneva had no princes, no powerful monarchs, to sup- 
port it and inspire it with confidence, as had Wittenberg. Like David, 
it rejected “the king’s armor,” and entered on the battle trusting in the 
God of Israel alone. The world has learned great lessons of self-govern- 
ment and self-reliance, under God, from the Genevan reformation. Human 
language was entirely too poor for Rome to express its terrible, furious hate 
of Geneva ; Calvin was to it and its followers the very incarnation of Satan. 

Puritanism in its extremest form was established in the city and terri- 
tory of Geneva by the Calvinian theoretic government, which completely 
identified Church and State. The author describes the severe austerity 


of manners prescribed by Calyin: 


“ According to the ordinances of Calvin, the heads of families were obliged to attend 
the sermons and to raise their children and servants in the pure doctrine. Cards, dice, 
music, dancing, frequenting of taverns, were forbidden. The law not enly punished 
blasphemy, but every light song, every improper word. In this heroic society suicide was 
branded with infamy, and entailed the confiscation of goods. The law imposed not only 
severity of manners, but also gravity and moderation in all the circumstances of life. Lewd- 
ness was punished with imprisonment, adultery with imprisonment and death. Sumptuary 
laws regulated minutely the dress of every class of citizens; it forbade every ornament of 
gold and silver, all curling or other adorning of the hair, all embroidery; seamstresses 
were forbidden to introduce new fashions without the consent of the Council. Plays 
favorable to the development of bodily vigor and dexterity, military exercises, and training 
with the bow and the arquebuse, alone were authorized. 
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“The work of the day began at five ip the morning ; then the greater part of the people 
went first to the church. At the opening of the gates of the city, the sentinels and the 
peasants who were coming in threw themselves on their knees and uttered a short prayer, 
In the afternoon the merchants closed their shops and attended religious worship. In the 
houses reigned extreme cleanliness and Spartan simplicity; in the Winter fire was made 
only in the kitchen, and the whole family ate there with the servants.‘ Strangers who had 
come to Gereva to consult its learned men admired its frugality. All display, all super- 
fluity in living, in houses, in food, and in furniture, had disappeared. During this austere 
period existence in Geneva was an unceasing sacrifice. Menaced by the conspiracies of the 
Savoyards, scourged by constant dearth and pestilences, burdened with the care of French 
and Italian refugees, Geneva could only meet these heavy demands by an incessant strict 
parsimony. The rich lived stingily in order to supply the wants of the poor, and to meet 
the numerous collections.” 


Of course so severe an austerity could not endure very long ; to Calvin 
himself it was an essential part of his very life. The people rebelled 
against it during his life-time, and he was banished from the city through 
the machinations of his enemies, who refused to submit to so severe a 
virtue. He was, however, recalled; and he and his system triumphed 
awhile longer. But after his death human nature, as it is, asserted its will 
and its rights, and bore off the victory against the Calvinian code ; and 
Geneva has long since been as free a place for human nature, in its less 
commendable inclinations in opinions and life, as any other Protestant city. 
We have seen men paving streets in Geneva on Sunday, and extreme doc- 
trinal heresies have long been triumphant in this once so terribly orthodox 
city. The abominable, even blasphemous, heresies of Servetus himself, for 
which Calvin had him burned on the Champel, are heard now, of course in 
milder form, in the churches of Geneva. Shade of Calvin! 

M. Rey’s book, embracing a general and pretty full account of Geneva 
and the shores of Lake Leman during their historic period up to our own 
day, is exceedingly interesting and instructive. It reveals a rich erudition 
in the history of the author’s native land; and as he writes with an enthu- 
siasm, and a delight, and an interest himself, and in a very agreeable style, 
with the clearness and vivacity peculiar to the French tongue and the culti- 
vated French mind, his book can not but transmit the like pleasure to the 
thousands that will read it. We can not but express the opinion here that 
it is almost the duty of Americans, as republicans, to make themselves 
intimately familiar with the history of Switzerland, past and present. 





4—The Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition. American Reprint. Cincin- 
nati: G. T. Craven & Co., 141 and 143 Race Street, General Agents. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica, which for more than a hundred years 
past has in its successive editions been the medium through which the best 
scholars have imparted their knowledge, is beyond comparison superior to 
all similar works. This ninth edition, specimen pages of which are on our 
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table, is being issued in convenient octavo volumes, and will be furnished, 
we are informed, at about one-half the price of the British edition. Much 
of the matter is entirely new, and is contributed by writers of the most emi- 
nent talent. Among these we may mention the eminent philologist Max 
Muller; Proctor, the renowned astronomer; Wilson, the archeologist ; 
Rawlinson, of the Royal Geographicai Society ; Tylor, the authropologist ; 
St. George Mirart and Huxley, the well known scientists ; Carpenter, the 
physiologist ; Huttog Balfour, the botanist, etc. 

Since the issue of the eighth edition, fifteen years ago, many highly 
important scientific discoveries have been made, much historical information 
has been brought to light, unknown territory has been explored, and great 
events have happened. These facts render the ninth edition necessary and 
especially valuable to all who would have a thorough and comprehensive 
work of reference fully up to the present state of knowledge in all depart- 
ments of human thought and investigation. The guantity of matter in each 
volume is, we are assured, fully one-half more than in any other Cyclopedia 
sold at same rates. It is sold to subscribers only, and will be completed in 
twenty-one volumes, of about eight hundred pages each. It will be illus- 
trated by numerous steel and wood engravings, and printed from new type 
expressly made for it. In its mechanical execution it represents. the best 
typographical skill. 


4.—Lange’s Bibelwerk: die Buecher Esra, Nehemia, und Esther. Von Dr. 
Fr. W. Scnuttz. (Lange’s Bible Commentary: the Books of Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Esther. By Dr. Fr. W. ScHuLtTz.) Bielefeld and Leipsic. 


pp. 302. 1876. 

CERTAINLY, in intrinsic value, in importance of historical events, in 
literary style, in the loftiness of the spirit of prophetic inspiration, these 
books are inferior to the Hebrew literature before the exile, and of the 
prophets generally ; yet they have an.importance in Jewish history that can 
not be overlooked. 

The history of that mighty judgment of God on his people, the great 
exile, embracing in it some of the most tragic events in Jewish national 
history, that fot centuries furnished the most thrilling themes for Jewish 
writers, a period by the Jews never forgotten, can not fail to awaken 
a peculiar interest in the Christian Bible student also. Here are revealed 
to us the fulfillments of the prophecies going before, concetning the fall of 

_ the Jewish people by reason of their sins, revealing how certain and terrible 
are the judgments of God for persistent, obstinate perseverance in the 
wickedness of sin, for high-handed rebellion against God, for abusing his 
long-suffering, forbearing mercy. This lesson, “written with a pen of iron, 
and with the point of a diamond” (Jer. xvii, 1), must never be forgotten. 
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